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Chicago  bound! 


Yc 


^OU  will  find  this  year's 
Convention  in  Chicaso,  January  20-24,  one  of  the 
most  important  ones  in  a  long,  long  while.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  from  the  opening  general  session  down  to  each 
small  group  meeting  will  offer  a  wealth  of  worthwhile 
and  interesting  ideas.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
each  one  of  us  enter  into  these  meetings  to  the  full. 

Go  to  learn — you  'll  be  amply  rewarded.  Go 
to  enjoy  yourself  I  And  go  to  help  make  1930  the 
greatest  year  the  industry  has  ever  had. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

American  Can  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  entertaining  the  Convention 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  23rd,  at  the  Medina  Temple, 
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^2-  widely  scattered  Dealers 
visited  in  J  month  by  telephone 


A  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  flour  and  feed  Territory  development  and  the  tele¬ 
company  visited  52.  of  its  dealers  in  one  phone  go  hand  in  hand.  Telephone  calls 

month  by  means  of  telephone  calls.  Sales,  and  personal  calls  can  be  alternated. 

$19,958.89.  Cost  of  calls,  approximately  $80.  Towns  that  otherwise  would  be  missed 

The  use  of  trading  area  calls  by  business  because  of  lack  of  time  can  be  reached 

houses  is  growing  so  fast  because  it  pays.  It  quickly  and  economically  by  telephone 

is  quick  and  inexpensive  to  go  by  telephone.  from  central  points.  For  buying,  selling. 

Men  find  that  telephone  calls  get  attention.  developing  good-will — the  telephone  will 

They  encourage  prompt  decisions.  They  en-  keep  you  in  constant  touch  with  your 

able  transactions  to  be  consummated  in  entire  territory.  Develop  your  business 

minutes.  They  enable  each  man  to  telephone  calls 

go  farther  and  accomplish  more.  .  .  .  Quick  .  .  .  Easy  .  .  .  Economical. 
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AVARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


UNITED  STATES  AND  ARH SB V  COOES 


MLB 

KNOCKS  OUT 
ALL  OTHER  BRANDS 


established  1881. 
INCORPORATED  1911. 


PEAS. 
ASPARAGUS  TIPS. 
TOMATOES. 
PUMPKIN, 
SQUASH, 
SWEET  PEPPERS. 
STRINGLESS  BEANS. 


Bridgeville,  Del. 

Hovember  16,  1936 

Ayars  Uaoblne  Company, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Oentlemen: 

We  Installed  for  1928  one  of  your  "Hew  Perfection*  Pea 
Fillers  CAd  xan  it  the  entire  season  with  absolute 
satisfaction. 

The  machine  fills  very  accurately  and  Is  very  simple  In 
It's  operation. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  with  this  new  machine. 

Tours  very  truly. 


Treasurer. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
CaniSterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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BRAND  NAMES 

It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  ma  'inj  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 

We  maintain  ct  o::r  Cincinnati  fac¬ 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  rc~ardin ;  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 
charge. 


Properly  made  labels  a^ 
ways  attradl  attention 
on  the  dealers’  shelves. 
A  fine  thing  about  our 
labels  is  the  way  we 
blend  colors  that  attradl 
the  eye  and  sell  the 
goods. 

Samples  and  prices  at 
your  reque^. 


THC  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  £i  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN,  98  N.  3rd  St  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  COLOR  PRINTING  HEA  D  C  O  A  RTE  tkS  439  Cross  St. 


Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1929  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Com 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 45th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
145  yeara  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patrated  March  15,  1928 

(REEVES  Transmissittn) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader* 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Conveyor* 


K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
B^limora,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Marker* 

Lift  Truck* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Viner* 
Green  Pea  Feeder* 
Green  Bean  Snipper* 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO. 
Ogden.  Utah 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


See  The  New  Monitor 

Tomato  Washer  and  Scalder  at  Chicago. 

It  has  many  advantages,  including  good  capacity,  and  its 
cost  per  bushel  of  capacity  is  remarkably  low. 

It  will  be  at  our  Exhibit  at  the  National  Show.  Call 
in.  We  have  a  place  to  safely  leave  your  coat. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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FANWASII  RE-CLEANER 


Concerning  your 


CHRISTEL  PEA  GRADER 

Scientifically  grades  and  re-grades,  in¬ 
creasing  yield  of  small  peas.  Assures 
bigger  profits 


OLNEY 

WASHER  AND  SEPARATOR 
An  amazing  quality  producer  and  a  great 
labor  saver 


ELEVATOR  BOOTS 

Marvelous  bucket  loader  that  can’t  spill, 
jam,  cut  or  split  the  tenderest  peas 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


Buckets  interlock  and  never  crush  peas. 
Runs  on  rollers 


AVARS  PEA  FILLER 

The  preferred  “Perfection”  Filler.  Best 
pea  filler  made,  bar  none 


BLANCHER 

The  last  word  in  blanching  efficiency. 
Uses  every  ounce  of  stean;  to  advantage. 
Earns  its  extra  cost  over  and  over.  Will 
outlive  any  Blancher  made 


GOOSENECK  CONVEYOR 


The  Cleaner  Fan  and  our  No.  2  Washer 
combined.  Removes  skins  and  splits 


CLEANER  FAN 


A  quality  builder  for  use  on  picking 
tables  or  washers 


Jusl  a  fete  of  our  complete  line  of  profit  and  quality  building  machinen 
are  shoten  on  this  page. 

Send  for  our  new  “Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment,” 
the  most  complete  canning  catalog  ever  published,  covering  machines  for 
all  products  and  purposes.  There  is  no  obligation.  Write  for  it  today. 


PICKING  TABLES 
Built  for  comfort  and  efficiency.  It  pays 
to  buy  good  tables 


Come  Out  to  Our  Factory  When  You 
Attend  The  Convention  in  Chicago, 

Call  at  our  Booth  in  Machinery  Hall 
and  we  will  transport  you  out. 

Here  we  have  every  latest  machine 
for  Can-Makers  in  operation. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED— - 


J.  J.  CARNAUD  &  FORGES  de  BASSE-INDRE 

37,  Rue  de  Surene, 

PARIS,  FRANCE 

September  18th,  1939. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
perusal  of  your  5th  edition  of  "A  Complete  Course  in 
Canning",  which  we  consider  to  be  such  a  valuable  com¬ 
pilation  of  all  that  the  canners  the  world  over  should 
know  that  we  have  asked  our  friends  in  America  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  us  5  more  copies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Un .  Administrateur  Delevue 
C.  Aubert. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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The  23rd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association 


This  1930  Convention  is yowr  Convention.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  make  it  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 

A  carefully  prepared  program  covering  every 
branch  of  the  industry  has  been  prepared.  The  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  will  be  short,  but  of  vital  interest  to 
every  forward-looking  Canner.  The  speakers  and 
their  subjects  have  been  selected  with  utmost  care 
and  scheduled  so  you  won’t  miss  anything  of  interest. 
Nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  make  the  whole 
Convention  practical  and  profitable  for  all. 

Come  to  Chicago  January  20th  prepared  to  benefit 
...  to  take  back  with  you  a  wealth  of  ideas  and  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  make  for  greater  profits  in  1930. 


THE  NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Announcement  available  through  courtesy  of  Continental  Can  Company ,  Inc, 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 

Bublished  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
le  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  83.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 
BALTIMORE,  JANUARY  6,  1930 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  21 


Your  Calendar 


National  Canners  Convention  And 
Machinery  Show,  Chicago 


EDITORIALS 


CELEBRATING  THE  TIN  CAN— “Were  it  not  so 
utterly  prosaic,”  says  the  Nation’s  Business  for 
December,  “the  tin  can  might  as  well  be  placed 
beside  giant  locomotives,  high-powered  cars,  flowing 
concrete  highways  and  titanic  skyscrapers  as  one  of  the 
symbols  of  American  progress.  Unfortunately,  the  tin 
can  has  a  past  which  seems  to  bar  it  from  such  society. 
It  has  been  pre-empted  by  the  caricaturist  and  the 
petty  wit.  It  has  been  exploited  so  relentlessly  as  the 
proper  ornament  for  a  dog’s  tail,  and  the  head  gear  of 
our  comic-page  buffoons,  that  any  attempt  to  elevate  it 
provokes  hoarse  laughter. 

“Yet  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  our  dependence  upon 
this  humble  container  or  to  estimate  the  debt  which  we 
owe  it.  The  tin  can  has  made  possible  a  degree  of  san¬ 
itation  in  the  service  of  foods,  a  facility  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  goods  and  a  preservation  of  perish¬ 
able  commodities  which  have  added  materially  not  only 
to  the  comfort  of  our  existence,  but  to  the  income  of 
all  whom  it  serves. 


“From  a  lowly  domestic  device  the  humble  tin  can 
has  graduated  into  an  instrument  of  international 
trade.  It  has  become  an  ambassador  of  American  com¬ 
mercial  progress.  Our  canned  foods  are  going  in  in¬ 
creasing  volume  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  years 
before  the  war  we  exported  an  average  of  $20,000,000 
worth  of  canned  foods  each  year. 

“In  1928  our  total  exceeded  $78,000,000,  while  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  current  year  will  probably  approach  $85,- 
000,000.  Since  practically  all  of  these  exports  are  food 
products,  the  tin  can  is  playing  an  important  part  in 
reducing  the  farmer’s  surplus.  Derided  in  song  and 
cartoon,  the  tin  can  is  in  fact  one  of  the  pillars  of 
American  prosperity.” 

ROSPECTS  FOR  THIS  NEW  YEAR— Hon.  Robert 
P.  Lament,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  response  to 
requests  for  a  statement  of  conditions  and  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  coming  year,  said : 

“American  business  in  1929  reached  higher  levels  than 
ever  before,  notwithstanding  recessions  in  some  lines  in 
the  later  months.  Measured  by  quantities,  not  value, 
the  output  of  our  manufacturing  industries  broke  all 
previous  records,  being  8  per  cent  higher  than  in  1928. 
The  mineral  production  shows  precisely  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  gain,  and  here,  too,  a  new  high  level  was  es¬ 
tablished.  Freight  carloadings  rose  by  3  per  cent.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  manufacturing  industry  and  the  amount  of 
wage  payments  were  both  considerably  greater  in  1929 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

“Our  domestic  trade,  as  indicated  by  the  sales  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  mail-order  houses  and  chain-store  sys¬ 
tems,  attained  peaks  never  before  touched.  When  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  for  price  changes  the  latest  figures 
show  that  in  volume  our  foreign  commerce  also  reached 
new  high  levels,  being  much  greater  than  even  in  the 
abnormal  war  period. 

“Commodity  prices  have  been  steady,  with  a  slight 
downward  tendency.  There  has  been  no  undue  accu¬ 
mulation  of  stocks  of  goods.  Dividend  payments  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  public-utility  corporations  were  about  20 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1928.  There  was  a  decline  of 
7  per  cent  in  failures  among  industrial  and  commercial 
concerns,  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  liabilities.  This 
may  be  considered  a  dependable  indicator  of  the  general 
soundness  of  business. 
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“The  only  important  branch  of  business  showing  less 
activity  in  1929  than  the  year  before  was  construction, 
the  decrease  in  new  contracts  being  very  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  residential  building. 

“The  solid  economic  progress  that  I  have  indicated 
was  not  in  any  sense  the  result  of  a  boom.  Its  very  sub¬ 
stantial  character  helped  greatly  to  alleviate  the  effects 
of  the  marked  break  in  prices  of  stock-exchange  securi¬ 
ties  during  October  and  November. 

“The  most  important  single  indicator  of  economic 
activity  is  the  index  of  the  output  of  the  manufactuing 
industries.  This  showed  an  increase  of  approximately 
20  per  cent  over  1923,  a  very  active  year.  There  was  a 
strong  demand  during  the  year  for  coal  and  for  the 
metals.  This  increased  production  of  mineral  and  man¬ 
ufactured  commodities  was  reflected,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  in  a  larger  movement  of  railway  traffic. 

“Automobile  production  last  year  reached  about 
5,500,000  units,  by  far  the  largest  output  ever  attained. 
Although  the  closing  months  showed  a  greater  seasonal 
decline  than  usual,  the  very  large  production  during  the 
other  months  brought  about  an  increase,  for  the  year  as 
a  whole,  of  27  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1928.  The 
exports  of  automobiles  have  rapidly  increased,  reach¬ 
ing  a  pack  total  in  1929. 

“While  there  was  some  advance  in  the  general  level 
of  wholesale  prices  in  1928  over  1927,  the  year  1929 
showed  a  slight  recession.  This  was  not  the  result  of 
any  sudden  break.  During  most  of  the  individual 
months,  even  when  factories  and  mines  were  most  ac¬ 
tive,  the  prices  were  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1928.  Increase  in  industrial  effi¬ 
ciency  accounts  both  for  the  greater  output  and  the 
general  downward  tendency  in  prices. 


labor  and  capital.  Import  trade  was  also  exceptionally 
large,  especially  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  recent 
decline  in  the  prices  of  certain  major  important  com¬ 
modities.  The  large  volume  of  imports  is  the  result  of 
our  high  purchasing  power  and  of  the  increasing  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  many  foreign  countries. 

“Although  some  of  our  industries  lagged  behind, 
there  was  on  the  whole  during  1929  less  disparity  be¬ 
tween  slow  and  active  branches  of  business  than  has 
been  apparent  in  other  recent  years. 

“Broadly  speaking,  the  business  history  of  1929  re¬ 
corded  the  continuation  of  a  movement  which  has  been 
substantially  unbroken  for  an  exceptionally  long  period. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  forecast  what  temporary 
ups  and  downs  may  occur.  But  the  nature  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  United  States  is  such  that 
one  may  confidently  predict,  for  the  long  run,  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  prosperity  and  progress.” 

FRANK  ACHILLI  DEAD 


Frank  Achilli  represented  one  can  company  after 
another  until  the  coming  of  the  American  Can 
Company  for  so  many  years  that  not  even  the  old 
ones  in  the  business  can  recall  when  he  began.  He  died 
on  December  30th  from  an  operation.  He  was  operated 
on  December  28th,  just  after  he  had  sent  New  Year’s 
greeting  cards  to  his  host  of  friends,  and  died  two  days 
later.  Everybody  in  the  Central  West  knew  this  fa¬ 
mous  representative  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
but  nobody  knew  his  age.  His  passing  will  cause  much 
sorrow.  He  was  easily  the  dean  of  the  supply  brigade. 


“The  new  construction  contracts  awarded  fell  off  con¬ 
siderably.  But  the  back  log  of  large  contracts  placed 
during  1928  and  in  the  early  months  of  1929  made  pos¬ 
sible  an  actual  volume  of  construction  nearly  as  large 
as  that  reported  for  1928.  There  was  a  lowering  in  the 
demand  for  materials  particularly  identified  with  resi¬ 
dential  construction,  such  as  lumber,  brick,  cement  and 
enameled  sanitary  ware. 

“Except  iwssibly  for  certain  branches  of  the  con¬ 
struction  industry,  legitimate  business  found  funds 
plentiful  and  reasonably  cheap,  despite  the  sharp  rise 
of  interest  rates  before  the  stock  market  crash.  A  wide 
spread  between  the  rates  on  brokers’  loans  and  the 
rates  charged  to  business  borrowers  was  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  co-operation  with  the 
nation’s  bankers.  Long-term  business  borrowing  was 
accomplished  very  extensively  by  floating  stocks  on  a 
rising  market,  often  to  retire  bond  issues.  Thus  the 
year-end  finds  most  of  the  key  industries  of  the  country 
with  stronger  capital  structures  and  in  better  cash-and- 
inventory  positions,  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

“Following  the  security  liquidation  in  October  and 
November,  interest  rates  declined  to  the  lowest  levels 
in  eighteen  months.  Foreign  lending,  so  essential  to 
our  export  business,  was  resumed  to  some  extent  in  the 
final  quarter,  through  heavy  withdrawals  from  our 
market  of  foreign-owned  short-term  funds.  Foreign 
purchasing  power  was  stimualted,  also,  by  sympathetic 
liquidation  of  securities  in  every  important  country. 

“Exports  of  American  manufactured  goods  reached 
the  huge  total  of  approximately  $3,150,000,000,  about  9 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1928,  and  about  80  per  cent 
more  than  in  in  1922.  This  growth  of  exports  has  made 
possible  more  continuous  employment  of  American 
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Kyler  Boxer 


for  casing  canned  foods 
rapidly,  accurately  and 
without  damage  to  cans 
or  labels,  and  what  one 
large  user  thinks  of  it. 


THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 


Built  in  3  Models: 


^BEANS 


COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA 
U.  S.A. 

SINCE  IS64- 


Model  P 


Motor  driven 


Model  T 


Westminster  Machine  Works 
'estminster,  Md. 


Foot  Operated 


Att:  Mr.  A.H.  Kyler 


Model  H 


Gentlemen 


Hand  Operated 


Thought  you  would  be  interested  in  the  following 
data  concerning  your  j^oxing  Machines. 

We  have  been  using  your  electric  ®oxers  for  the 
past  three  years  and  have  run  as  high  as  850  cases  (2  dozen  cans) 
an  hour  per  machine.  Our  average  rmi  an  hour  is  about  700  to  750 
cases  (2  dozen  cans)  per  machine. 


on  Exhibition  at 
Chicago 


These  Boxers  have  exceeded  our  expectations  and 
In  view  of  this  performance  thought  you  would  like  this  information 


Booths  123-124 
Machinery  Hall 


Yours  very  truly, 

P,  J.  RITTER  COMPAI'iY 


PURCHASING  AG^T 


For  further  particulars,  write 

Westminster  Machine  Works 

Westminster,  Md. 
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Annual  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Michigan 

Canners’  Association 

Tuesday,  December  17th,  1929  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


President  W.  P.  Hartman,  Presiding. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  subject  on  the  program  this 
morning  is  an  address  by  the  President. 

For  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Michigan  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  functioned  continuously,  persistently  and  effectively  in  behalf 
of  the  industry.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Caws 
in  1900  we  have  been  active  in  every  movement,  State  and  National, 
that  hits  had  for  its  purpose  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  camier  and  the  consuming  public. 

To  the  Kesearch  and  Raw  Products  laboratories  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  to  the  Can  Companies  and  other  allied  industries, 
and  to  the  constructive  attitude  and  services  of  the  State  and  l-ederal 
Covernments,  through  their  respective  institutions  and  departments, 
every  individual  canner  in  the  State  is  under  a  lasting  indel>ttdness. 

1  have  especially  in  mind,  among  others,  the  Departments  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  Rotany,  Entomology,  Extension  and  Home  Ec-onomii  s  of  the 
Michigan  State  College;  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Health, 
Consei-vation  and  Diibor  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce. 

National  Canners  Association — Among  the  very  tlrst  of  all  industries 
in  tiie  country,  and  foemost  of  all  food  industries,  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  lead  the  way  in  estalilisliing  its  own  laboratories  for 
scientific  re.search  and  e.xperimentation  in  l)oth  the  raw  and  finished 
products.  The  achievements  of  the  lalioratories  are  recognized  as 
ofllcial  and  conclusive  in  this  counti’j’  and  abroad.  Every  canner  m 
Michigan  should  be  an  active,  subsc-ribing  member  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  not  only  to  be  I'redited  with  going  along  in  good 
company,  but  for  the  many  direct  benefits  that  come  to  the  individual 
from  the  work  of  the  AsscK-iation. 

I  recommend  for  your  serious  consideration  today  that  our  Michigan 
Canners'  Act  should  be  amended  in  the  next  Legislature.  When  this 
bill  was  enacted  in  1918,  the  thought  of  its  sponsors  was  centered  on 
fruits  and  vegetables.  "Today  we  are  canning  chicken,  ralibit,  mixed 
vegetables  and  meats,  and  other  commodities,  which  should  come 
under  the  Canners’  Act. 

Further,  this  Act  should  apply  to  canned  foods,  not  only  in  her¬ 
metically  sealed  cans,  but  also  to  food  products,  .sold,  offered  or  ex- 
po.sed  for  sale  in  CLOSED  containers,  including  frozen  products. 

A  rei’ent  amendment  to  the  law  excludes  members  of  the  Roys’  and 
Girls’  clubs  from  the  requirements  as  to  license.  I  do  not  <tuestion 
the  merits  of  this  exemption,  but  1  do  believe  that  all  foods,  whether 
canned,  frozen  or  otherwise  preserved,  put  up  in  closed  containers, 
and  offered  or  exposed  for  .sjile  in  the  State,  should  be  under  State 
inspection;  and  whether  in  i)rt)perly  e<iuippc;d  and  regulated  factory, 
or  put  uj)  in  the  home  and  offered  on  the  roadside,  there  should  be  a 
license  feature,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  where  the  volume  is  small, 
making  the  llcen.se  fee  nominal,  so  as  not  to  l)e  a  burden. 

Either  the  Michigan  Pure  Food  Law  or  the  Canners’  Act  should  be 
amended  to  incorporate  a  clause  that  would  pres<’ril)e  the  (lualiflca- 
tions,  including  an  examination,  for  all  inspectors  engaged  in  in.sp^ct- 
ing  food  estai)lishmenLs.  An  inspector  that  is  not  pn)perly  trained 
and  experienced  in  food  products,  seiwes  no  i)uri>ose  other  than  to 
draw  his  pay  and  traveling  expefises.  The  day  of  merely  collecting 
samples  from  the  retailers’  shelves  is  pas.sed.  All  food  inspection 
should  start  at  the  point  of  origin. 

No  Micliigan  canner,  nor  anyone  else,  .should  think  for  .a  moment 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  Canners’  Act  was  intended  to  be  self-sup- 
jKfrting  from  the  license  fees.  Its  priir.ary  i)urpo.se  was,  and  is,  to 
protect  the  consuming  i)ublic,  and  to  accomplish  this,  in.si)ections  by 
captible,  experienced  inspe<‘tors  should  be  made  of  all  factories  at  fre- 
».uent  intervals. 

Traffic  Department — If  I  have  correctly  sensed  the  attitude  of  the 
members,  we  have  at  no  time,  in  any  way,  asked  any  st»ecial  consid¬ 
erations  or  conce.ssions  from  the  transportation  lines  serving  us,  nor 
do  we  propose  any  broadside  campaign  for  promiscuous  reductions  in 
freight  rates.  We  do  insist,  however,  ui>on  adjustments  where  we 
know,  and  the  transportation  officials  well  know,  that  wc  have  oper¬ 
ated  under  handicaps  on  both  inbound  and  outlK)und  traflic,  in  com- 
pari.son  with  competitive  States  and  competitive  commodities. 

Orchard  and  Nursery  Inspection — ^Under  the  direction  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Department  of  Agriculture  growers,  canners  and  nurserymen  in 
the  State  have  received  a  definite,  tangilde  benefit  and  a  type  of  .ser¬ 
vice  that  must  be  increased.  We  should  join  with  the  Michigan  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  reque.sting  the  Administrative  Board  to  release 
funds  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  per.sonnel  .and  eiiuipment  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

Agriculture — Through  the  channels  of  production,  conservation, 
transportation  and  distribution,  no  single  factor,  s.ave  only  the  Mich¬ 
igan  S.ate  College,  has  ever  contributed  more  substantially  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  s()undness  of  Michigan’s  diverse  agriculture  than  has  the 
canner,  and  it  goes  without  Saying  that  the  succe.s.s  of  the  canner  i.S 
dependent  uixin  the  prosperity  of  the  grower.  The  canner  owes  it  to 
himself,  to  his  community  and  to  the  growers  with  whom  he  does 
business,  to  lend  himself,  and  his  every  facility,  to  .any  '  onstructiv'e 
pro>-ram  that  has  for  its  purpose  increasing  the  yield  and  the  (luality 
of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  orchard. 

Tt'e  farmer,  canner  and  every  other  iiroducer  and  distributor,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  may  receive  spectacular  relief  or  monetary  a.ssist- 
ance  from  one  source  -or  another,  but  the  only  permanent  and  lasting 
benefit  will  come  from  vastly  improved  effleiem  y — through  increasing 
cur  production  per  man  and  decreasing  our  units  of  cost.  Increasing 
the  proportion  of  high  quality  and  reducing  the  mediocre  grade.s — 
growing,  canning  or  otherwise  producing  commodities  for  which  there 


IS  a  market,  rather  than  trying  to  force  our  personal  fancies.  And  in 
the  case  of  all  foodstuffs  fostering  our  home  markets,  and  cultivating 
the  outlets  in  foreign  fields. 

Michigan  canning  factories  welcome  visitors.  Evei-y  canner  should 
go  further  and  by  urgent  invitation  and  otherwise  encourage  more 
people  to  visit  and  inspect  the  factories  throughout  every  hour  of 
operation.  Among  our  opportunities,  we  overlook  the  potential  adver¬ 
tising  value  of  the  visiting  summer  tourist.  The  modern  housewife, 
and  the  public  at  large,  should  be  familiar  with  the  exacting  care  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  that  obtains  in  their  "kitchen-by-proxy.”  In 
other  words,  the  next  big  step  in  the  march  of  progress  of  the  indus¬ 
try  is  widespread,  intelligent,  constructive  and  honest  advertising, 
employing  printers’  ink,  the  spoken  word  and  such  other  agencies  as 
may  be  available  in  telling  the  story  of  canned  foods. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  thank  all  members  of  all  committees  for  their 
liearty  co-oi)eration  at  all  times  during  the  year.  I  especially  want 
to  th.'ink  SecreUiry  Chester  Itiiy  for  all  that  he  has  done,  and  to  him 
the  Association  will  long  be  indebted  for  the  hours  and  days  he  has 
devoted,  without  compensation,  to  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the 
canners  in  the  State.  It  has  been  a  distinct  tdeiusure  to  serve  the 
Association  during  the  year,  and  to  my  successor  I  pledge  my  con¬ 
tinued  support. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  know  of  one  company  in  the  Grand  Tra¬ 
verse  re^on  that  has  worked  out  a  gn^ading  system  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  cherries  that  I  understand  has  been  highly  successful. 
We  are  very  fortunate  this  morning  in  having  with  us  Mr.  F.  H. 
Haserot,  of  Cleveland,  the  head  of  the  Cherry  Home  Canning 
Company.  He  will  now  address  us  on  the  subject  of  “Cherry 
Grades.” 

CHERRY  GRADES— By  F.  H.  Haserot 

The  industry  of  growing  cherries  is  comparatively  new.  Not  many 
yeiirs  ago  there  were  no  exclusive  cherry  idants,  such  as  wo 
have  today,  and  the  item  was  a  minor  item  only  in  the  work  of 
the  factory  packing  a  general  line. 

At  the  beginning  oi  the  1929  sea.son,  with  the  approval  of  the  grow¬ 
ers,  and  working  to  a  t:ommon  end,  the  factory  installed  a  sliding 
scale  for  settlements  upon  the  basis  of  which  any  cherries  that  graded 
less  than  80  per  cent  perfect  were  declined  at  the  factory,  and  not 
taken  at  any  price. 

The  principal  growers  in  Leelanau  county  banded  together  in  an 
in.stitute  for  punwses  as  follows: 

First:  To  promote  the  cultivation  of  cherries  with  care  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  approved  methods,  so  that  superior  fruit  only  might 
be  harvested. 

Second:  To  encourage  the  quick  handling  of  the  crop,  so  that  Leela¬ 
nau  <-ounty  cherries  might  satisfy  consumers,  and  be  of  credible 
•luality. 

Third:  To  meet  and  interchange  ideas  in  relation  to  the  latest 
methods  of  culture  and  marketing  cherries. 

Fourth:  To  foster  a  demand  for  Leelanau  county  cheiries  in  ever>’ 
proper  way. 

We  delegated  the  work  of  inspecting  every  load  of  cherries  to  in¬ 
spectors  who  became  competent.  Final  settlement  to  our  growers  w.as 
made  at  prices  which  scored  handsome  premiums,  as  the  in.si)ection 
showed  that  the  .stock  ro.se  in  i)oint  of  ciuality.  Naturally  our  low 
settlement  point  was  somewhat  below  the  average  ruling  price  for 
orchard  run  cherries  in  the  district,  but  our  settlement  price  for  good 
cherries  was  materially  higher  than  any  price  paid  in  the  district.  This 
action  had  the  effect  of  differentiating  between  the  indifferent  grower 
and  the  intelligent,  careful  orchardist.  Rigid  examination  was  con¬ 
stant  for  maggots. 

About  the  middle  of  the  season  a  delivery  w.as  tendered  which 
showed  traces  of  the  maggot.  The  load  was  declined,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  was  called  to  the  circumstances.  A  meeting  was 
held  on  the  .same  night.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  appeal  to 
the  State  for  help  to  exterminate  the  pest.  T..iinsing  resixrnded  with 
commendable  promptness. 

The  Government  inspectors  were  welcomed  by  the  growers,  who 
lent  every  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  plan  of  rooting  out 
and  destroying  trees  in  the  district  which  are  not  cared  for  properly. 

Fortunately  for  us,  a  buying  st.ation  was  located  near  our  factor.v, 
and  a  considerable  tonnage  of  unfit  cherries  which  were  tendered  to 
us  and  might  have  become  the  .source  of  argument,  found  a  ready 
market  at  the  buying  station.  Our  average  settlement  price  wa.s 
higher  than  the  price  for  fruit  p,aid  in  the  district.  This  may  be  re¬ 
flected  in  our  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  has  come  to  us  in  l>eing  able  to  make  a  delivery  of  a 
cuality  that  was  lietter  than  our  delivery  of  any  previous  ye.ar,  we  re- 
giird  a.s  compensation  for  the  difference  in  our  income. 

The  close  of  the  .season  found  our  growers  happy.  Good  cherrie.s 
yielded  good  prices  and  satisfactory  returns.  Not  a  grower  was  docked 
in  weight  or  price.  We  were  happy  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
output. 

Our  company  has  operated  in  the  Michigan  field  fifteen  years.  At 
no  time  dtiring  this  period  did  we  have  a  surplus  of  good  cherries. 
Any  difficulty  which  we  encountered,  commercially,  arose  not  from 
the  quantity  of  cherries  tendered  to  tis,  but  rather  from  the  quality. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  Michig.an 
produce  Red  Sour  Cherries  of  a  natural  quality  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  To  raise  and  deliver  these  cherries  to  the  cherry  lovers 
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Lest  We  Forget 

few  days  ago,  a  Western  Corn  Packer,  who  used  twenty-five  Ttic  Huskers  in  1929,  replied 
in  part  in  these  words  to  the  request  of  another  Western  Canner  for  information  regarding 

Tuca: 

“Perhaps  we  could  sum  up  our  whole  opinion  of  7tic  Huskers 
by  fust  stating  the  fact  that  if  we  were  buying  Husking 
Machines  for  next  year,  whether  it  were  a  few  or  many,  they 
would  be  TucSf  even  if  the  first  cost  were  double  that  of 
other  machines.’* 

Why  does  this  canner  hold  such  an  opinion  of  Title  Husker?  And  what  has  made  possible 
the  production  and  cost-cutting  figures  that  have  been  published  on  these  pages? 

In  talking  about  performance,  one  is  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the  principles  and  structures  that 
enable  such  performance.  Lest  we  forget  them,  some  of  the  exclusive  features  of  Tuc  Husker,  that 
strike  the  very  heart  of  the  problem,  are  here  enumerated: 

The  Cutter  Feed:  The  feed  that  will  be  serving  long  after  other  types  of  feeds  are  for¬ 
gotten,  and  that  contributed  much  to  the  production  results  of  1929. 

Automatic  Debutting:  Effective,  not  just  once  in  a  while,  but  on  every  ear,  and  that 
7iates  the  human  element,  and  saves  much  corn  by  alining  automatically  with  scientific  accuracy. 

Indestructible  Husking  Tumblers:  That  need  no  cooperating  mechanism,  and  that 

have  not  required  reconditioning  or  replacement  of  a  single  one  of  more  than  40,000  sections  in  five 
years,  due  to  wear  and  tear  or  from  accidental  cause. 

Instant  Accessibility:  Every  ear  can  be  seen  and  reached  instantly  during  every  inch  of 
its  travel  through  Tuc  Husker. 

Self-Sharpening  Knives:  The  knives  require  no  attention  whatever — ever. 

The  Electrical  Counter:  That  stimulates  feeders  to  do  more,  without  creating  greater 
butting  waste  in  doing  it;  that  cannot  be  tampered  with;  that  is  operable  from  mechanism  and  there¬ 
fore  is  accurate  and  dependable;  and  that  has  been  thoroughly  proved  in  service. 

No  Timed  Parts:  To  get  out  of  time,  and  cause  mechanical  and  functional  troubles. 

No  Crushing  Principles:  To  break  grains,  ears,  and  machinery. 

The  Superlative  Construction:  That  avoids  the  regular,  big,  annual  repair  bill,  as  well  as 
the  even  more  costly  operating  leaks  and  losses  that  otherwise  come  into  being  when  the  huskers 
start  to  wear. 

Silence  In  Operation:  With  all  the  economies  which  that  implies. 

Lest  we  forget  them,  —  these  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  —  exclusive  in  Tuc  Husker  ~  why 
this  conservative  and  experienced  canner,  were  he  not  now  totally  7oc-equipped,  would  buy  Tucs, 
even  if  the  first  cost  were  double  that  of  other  tnachines. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Built  and  Serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott, 
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of  our  country  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  and  of  a  good  Quality,  is  our 
responsibility  and  our  problem. 

■j  he  cherry  grower  of  Michigan  cannot  isolate  himself  from  his  fel¬ 
low  fruit  proaucers  the  country  over,  neither  can  the  canner.  The 
ipse  dixit  of  a  Michigan  producer  and  canner  is  no  more  potent  tlian 
tnat  of  a  grower  of  peaches  across  the  continent,  or  the  operator  in 
pineapple  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  3,000  miles  away,  or  the  fruit  oper¬ 
ator  in  ueorgia,  Florida  or  Porto  Kico.  A  leaf  may  well  be  taken  from 
the  development  of  the  fruit  interest  in  these  far-away  States. 

In  1919  California  packed  5,000,000  cases  of  cling  peaches.  Ten  years 
thereafter,  or  in  1928,  she  packed  nearly  15,000,000  cases.  Prices  have 
naturally  fluctuated,  but  we  have  as  yet  to  see  the  statistician  wlio 
Sias  written  “over-production”  applied  to  California  peaches. 

t'anned  pineapple  was  not  unknown  30  years  ago,  but  its  sale  was 
limited  and  the  trade  ufion  it  w'as  slow  and  halting.  This  did  not  deter 
the  men  who  are  respon.sible  for  the  development  of  tlie  Hawaiian 
pineapple  business  from  entering  into  this  field  of  endeavor. 

In  1903  tlie  first  commercial  pack  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  was  made 
and  amounted  to  1,893  cases.  In  1929  the  output  will  reach  the  enor¬ 
mous  iiuantity  of  practically  10,000,000  cases. 

The  supply  in  sight  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  consuming  demand 
until  ti  e  new  pack  becomes  available. 

The  successful  development  w'as  not  a  matter  of  chance.  Intelligent 
and  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the  growers  and  canners  bent  upon 
making  an  appealing  product  for  the  consumer  has  been  the  con¬ 
sistent  policy  of  these  operators,  and  the  public  has  been  glad  to  sup¬ 
port  their  endeavors. 

In  our  own  State  of  Michigan  the  protection  of  the  State  has  been 
accordi  d  to  other  leading  commodities.  We  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  the  interests  of  the  State  may  be  extended  to  cherries.  We  see 
no  reason  for  woi-ry  as  relates  to  the  increasing  tonnage  which  is  com¬ 
ing  in  sight.  If  we  w’ant  to  worry,  we  should  worry  lest  we  permit 
cherries  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  State  which  we  ourselves  would  not 
eat,  and  which  would  not  be  a  credit  to  our  industry. 

As  matters  now'  stand  in  the  finished  product  the  consumer  has  no 
assurance,  other  than  the  individual  brand  upon  the  can,  as  to  the 
Quality  of  the  contents. 

Mr.  Haserot  has  referred  to  the  cherry  fruit  fly,  and  I  know 
that  many  of  you  canners  have  had  in  mind  how  you  can  assist  in 
the  matter  of  the  control  of  this  pest,  and  so  it  is  quite  fitting  in 
with  Mr.  Haserot’s  paper  to  have  Mr.  Mandenberg’s  address  in 
connection  with  that  work.  We  vdll  hear  from  Mr.  Mandenberg, 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  this  time. 

MR.  MANDENBERG: 

I  WILL  tell  you  what  has  been  done  about  this  cherry  fruit 
fly  campaign.  We  did  not  know  much  about  that  fly,  so  far 
as  Michigan  was  concerned;  in  fact,  most  of  the  growers  and 
canners  felt  that  the  fly  was  not  present  in  Michigan  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  A  very  hurried  program  was  put  on,  as  you 
know,  because  through  the  activities  of  the  northern  canners,  I 
think,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  organize  and  to  carry  on  the  fight  against  this  pest. 
Now  there  are  two  pretty  bad  things.  The  bill  charges  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  take  steps  to  control  this  in¬ 
sect  pest,  that  is,  we  can’t  control  it  without  some  defi¬ 
nite  information  and  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  this  pest;  and 
second,  there  was  an  appropriation  made  for  that  work,  but  this 
last  legislature  cut  that  out  and  they  passed  the  bill,  and  they 
pinched  out  this  appropriation,  and  the  money  needed  for  this 
campaign  had  to  be  finally  pinched  out  of  funds  needed  for  other 
work,  just  a  few  dollars,  not  adequate  for  all  the  work  that  has 
got  to  be  done.  Now  it  is  imperative  to  go  ahead  with  it,  and 
the  cheiTy  growers  and  cherry  canners  that  are  interested  should 
be  interested  in  providing  the  money,  because  the  few  dollars  that 
are  provided  to  carry  on  this  cherry  work  this  year  and  next 
year  certainly  are  inadequate. 

We  did  work  in  nine  counties,  co-operating  with  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son.  We  have  to  determine  when  the  flies  emerge  out  of  the 
ground  so  we  can  time  the  sprays,  and  then  we  have  to  put  on 
the  sprays  four  or  five  days  after  the  emergence  stage. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  it  cannot  be  controlled.  If  you  get  this 
spray  out  in  time,  and  the  picking  time  is  not  too  close  at  hand, 
you  can  control  it  in  sour  cherries.  There  is  no  trouble  because 
they  can  be  washed  in  the  canneries,  but  with  the  sweet  cherries 
that  cannot  be  washed  you  are  running  great  chances  when  you 
put  on  the  poison  spray  close  to  picking  time,  and  it  should  be 
done  not  later  than  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  cherries  are 
picked. 

In  our  work  in  the  nine  counties  we  went  to  813  premises, 
scattered  over  Antrim,  Benzie,  Berrien,  Charlevois,  Grand  Tra¬ 
verse,  Leelanau,  Manistee,  Mason  and  Oceana  counties,  and  we 
found  that  Antrim  county  was  clean;  Benzie  county  had  267 
premises  inspected,  and  there  were  three  premises  found  with 
maggots;  Berrien  county  had  75  premises  inspeted,  with  ten 
maggot-infested  premises;  Charlevoix  was  apparently  clean; 
Grand  Traverse  had  85  premises  inspected,  of  which  12  were 
found  infested  with  maggots;  Leelanau  had  27  premises  in¬ 
spected,  and  19  were  found  infested;  Manistee  with  three  premises 
inspected,  one  was  found  infested;  Mason  county,  with  8  prem¬ 
ises  inspected  and  one  infested;  Oceana  county  had  43  inspected 
and  four  found  with  maggots.  The  total  was  613  premises  vis¬ 
ited,  and  50  found  with  maggots.  The  maggots  ran  anywhere 
from  one  to  four  maggots  to  the  cherry. 


We  don’t  know  . much  about  this  fly  insect  in  Michigan.  There 
are  two  flies,  one  white  banded,  which  seems  to  be  more  com¬ 
monly  distributed,  and  a  black  fly  which  is  only  found  in  two 
places,  in  Van  Buren  and  Kent  counties.  So  much  for  the  cherry 
fly.  We  are  putting  on  a  campaign  this  winter,  and  bring  to  the 
attention  of  everybody  that  is  interested  the  necessity  for  put¬ 
ting  their  chen-y  premises  in  shape.  Th  fruit  fly  is  much  worse 
where  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  care  for  the  trees;  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  few  trees  in  town  backyards,  the  trees  are  found  to  be 
infested  and  the  premises  neglected.  We  found  many  growers 
were  spraying  their  place,  and  they  were  as  careful  as  any  man 
knows  how  to  be,  and  still  they  had  maggots,  probably  becaus« 
of  neglected  premises  in  the  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  other  problems  of  the  department  is  the  Oriental 
pach  worm.  It  probably  would  be  nicer  to  call  it  by  its  real 
name,  the  Oriental  peach  moth,  but  it  really  is  a  very  nasty 
worm,  and  it  might  be  better  to  call  it  by  its  nastiest  name,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  worm. 

We  had  an  inspection  in  Ann  Arbor  in  a  large  peach  orchard. 
The  worm  was  found  to  be  very  serious  and  it  has  spread.  We 
didn’t  know,  but  we  found  it  h^  upon  inspection,  and  is  now  at 
Northville;  it  is  in  Monroe,  it  is  in  the  city  of  Adrian,  and  all 
along  the  lake  shore  from  the  Monroe  region  to  the  Ohio  line. 

This  moth  spread  is  a  problem.  I  know  men  who  have  been  in 
the  Federal  service  who  have  worked  in  fruit,  and  they  have  as¬ 
sured  us  that  a  matter  of  eight  years  ago  this  pest  was  seen  in 
Michigan  in  carloads  of  peaches  that  came  in  from  the  outside. 
Peach  inspectors,  or  rather  fruit  inspectors,  working  on  the 
grading  proposition,  did  quite  a  lot  of  work  this  summer  to  try 
and  locate  the  infested  peaches.  They  did  a  lot  of  work  on  the 
inspection  of  peaches  that  came  into  Michigan,  because  we  know 
that  there  were  quite  a  lot  of  Ohio  peaches  infested,  and  quite  a 
lot  of  peaches  that  came  from  the  south  into  Michigan. 

CHAIRMAN:  W’e  have  with  us  at  this  time  a  real  friend  of 
our  Association  and  a  real  friend  of  the  fruit  grower  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Dr.  V.  R.  Gardner,  head  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture 
of  the  Michigan  State  College: 

DR.  GARDNER:  I  will  speak  to  you  on  some  new  wrinkles 
that  are  of  interest  to  the  canner.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that 
gradually,  and  not  so  slowly,  the  eating  habits  of  our  American 
people  are  changing. 

I  saw  some  figures  a  little-  while  ago.  I  cannot  quote  them 
exactly,  but  they  went  on  to  state  how  much  less  cereal,  how 
much  less  grain  is  consumed  a  decade  or  a  couple  of  decades  ago, 
and  likewise  there  is  distinctly  less  meat  consumed  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  than  there  was  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  and  in  place  of 
that  we  are  using  more  fresh  fruits,  fresh  vegetables  and  canned 
products,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  something  of  real  in¬ 
terest  and  real  significance  to  the  canning  industry. 

I  believe  in  that  situation  the  canner  has  something  vital  at 
stake.  If  that  general  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  studied 
there  is  a  chance  for  the  canning  industry,  I  believe,  to  capitalize 
on  that  in  a  real  way.  I  think  perhaps  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  things  that  is  taking  place  at  the  present  time,  one  of  the 
new  things  in  horticulture,  if  you  can  call  it  so — it  is  perhaps 
stretching  the  tci-m  horticulture  rather  widely — it  is  this  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  frozen  fruit  and  frozen  vegetable  business. 

You  all  know  what  the  KeifTer  pear  is.  It  is  a  fair  pi’oduct. 
It  is  not  the  equivalent  of  a  Bartlett,  by  any  means;  you  know 
the  reasons  why  the  Keilfer  pear  deal  has  developed,  perhaps 
making  some  inroads  on  the  Bartlett  pear.  The  Keiffer  is  a  very 
hardy  and  productive  tree  and  produces  a  very  dependable  crop. 

Now  this  is  the  thing  in  this  connection  that  I  want  to  call 
your  attention:  We  got  hold  of  a  new  pear  at  our  South  Haven 
experiment  station  that  looks  like  a  Keiffer,  that  could  pass  for 
a  Keiffer  if  you  saw  it  in  the  basket,  the  tree  grows  like  a  Keif¬ 
fer,  you  go  out  in  the  orchard  and  you  cannot  tell  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  Keiffer  pear.  But  when  you  come  to  eat  it, 
when  you  come  to  can  it,  it  has  got  almost — but  not  quite — it  has 
got  almost  the  smoothness  and  the  quality  of  a  Bartlett,  and  I 
believe  it  is  going  to  be — it  is  absolutely  going  to  replace  the 
Keiffer,  and  is  going  to  l)e  extremely  valuable  and  extremely 
profitable  in  the  hands  of  Michigan  producers  and  for  Michigan 
fruit  canners.  We  did  not  really  originate  the  pear,  but  Mr. 
Stanley  Johnson,  at  the  South  Haven  sub-station,  has  got  quite 
an  uncanny  knack  of  getting  hold  of  things,  and  he  got  hold  of 
this  new  pear  out  of  somewhere,  and  it  is  really  a  wonderfully 
promising  thing.  It  is  really  too  bad  I  cannot  get  a  can  of  these 
pears  and  give  you  all  a  sample  of  it.  But  there  are  those  who 
have  sampled  it,  and  they  can  bear  me  out  that  it  is  a  wonderful 
quality  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grower.  It  is  probably  as 
easy  to  grow,  and  as  hardy  and  fool  proof  as  the  old-fashioned 
Keiffer. 
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Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 

Either  Single  or  Double 


The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 


Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Patented 


NEW  STRINGLESS  KIDNEY  WAX.  The  Most 
Popular  Wax  Bean  Used  by  the  Canning  Industry. 


YES 


WE  HAVE  SOME 
BEANS 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR 

BETTER  PACKS 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  BEET 

All  Seeds  Required  by  the  Pickling 
and  Canning  Industry 


FOR  SPRING  SHIPMENT  OR  FUTURE  CONTRACT 


Correspondence  Invited 


Catalogue  on  Request 


Shipping  Point:  DETROIT,  MICH. 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST 


Manufacturers 
Corn  Huskingf  Machines 
Corn  Cutting'  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Corn 
Whole  Orain  Corn  Cutters 
Xiaheling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


BROWN  Boaas  FOUNDRY  ft 
MACHINB  CO.,  I>td. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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Do  you  know  what  kind  of  competition  you  have  to  run  into 
when  you  put  peaches  against  the  choicest  of  the  California  can¬ 
ned  peach  pack?  You  know  that  the  quality,  as  that  term  is  used 
to  describe  the  flavor,  of  our  product  is  just  as  good,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  superior,  to  that  of  the  choicest  California  pack. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  appearance  of  our  Michigan  peach 
does  not  compare  with  the  California  product,  and  it  is  the  eye 
that  judges  the  fruit  and  not  the  mouth  that  tastes  it.  Now  it 
might  be  questioned:  “Why  don’t  we  grow  some  California 
peaches  here,  and  put  up  a  pack  that  really  competes  with  the 
best  of  the  California  pack?”  These  California  varieties  don’t 
do  very  well  in  Michigan,  they  are  not  a  success  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  end. 

Again  Stanley  Johnson  has  been  rather  efficient,  he  has  gotten 
hold  of  a  peach  that  does  do  well.  He  got  hold  also  of  a  peach 
that  does  grow  well,  growes  beautifully  under  our  Michigan  con¬ 
ditions,  which  apparently  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired  when  you  compare  it  with  the  very  best  that  California 
enters  in  the  food  element,  both  as  to  appearance  and  quality. 
We  are  pushing  it  at  the  present  time  to  the  limit,  so  it  may  be 
given  a  very  extensive  commercial  scale  trial. 

Just  a  moment  ago  Mr.  Mandenberg,  or  Mr.  Hartman,  I  for¬ 
get  which,  had  something  to  say  about  blueberries.  Some  of  you 
are  acquainted  with  this  New  Jersey  variety  of  blueberry,  that 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  Michigan,  which  instead  of 
bing  as  large  as  the  end  of  your  little  finger  or  middle  finger, 
they  are  the  size  of  the  end  of  your  thumb,  the  fruit  ranges  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  seven-eighths  inches  in  diameter,  with 
the  average  of  about  half  an  inch  to  five-eighths  inches.  We  have 
half-a-dozen  of  these  varieties  that  have  originated  down  in 
New  Jersey  or  up  at  Colville,  in  Washington,  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  a  wonderful  thing  to  grow.  We  have  had  them  under 
trial  in  Michigan  long  enough  to  know  that  they  grow  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  to  know  that  they  did  fine  in  the  growing,  but  here  is 
the  fly  in  the  ointment:  The  blueberry  is  very  difficult  to  propa¬ 
gate,  so  difficult  to  propagate  that  there  is  very  little  available, 
and  in  fact  so  little  is  available  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
now  to  get  them,  except  at  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
plant,  and  if  you  know  how  many  plants  you  need  to  set  out  an 
acre,  it  would  almost  stagger  you,  and  it  will  cost  a  young  for¬ 
tune  to  stock  a  field.  Now  we  have  worked  out  a  blueberry  plant 
at  one  of  our  substations  that  is  apparently  extremely  efficient, 
that  is  easy,  that  is  economical,  so  that  apparently  these  plants 
for  propagation  can  be  put  on  the  market;  that  is,  profitable  and 
at  a  price  that  gooseberries  and  things  of  that  kind  are  put  on 
the  market  at. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  That  means,  as  I  see  it,  a  new 
industry,  a  new  fruit  industry  for  this  state,  a  fresh  fruit  in¬ 
dustry,  and  likewise  an  additional  line  to  add  to  the  can  pack  in 
Michigan. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing  I  will  mention,  which  is  in  the 
making;  it  is  not  a  finished  product  yet.  I  suppose  if  Professor 
Starr  was  here  to  talk  about  it  he  would  be  too  modest  to  say 
anything  about  it.  Mr.  Starr  has  been  several  years  working  to 
produce  a  small,  genuinely  green  lima  bean.  Now  that  is  not 
ready  to  turn  out,  but  he  is  making  some  real  progress,  and  he 
is  coming  along  fine.  I  will  predict  that  before  long  he  will  be 
able  to  turn  over  to  the  growers  a  new  type  of  lima  bean  that 
you,  who  are  interested  in  everything  of  the  kind,  will  refer  to 
as  a  beautiful  proposition,  because  they  will  be  in  great  demand. 

There  are  lots  of  things  that  come  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  them,  which  I  think  are  mate¬ 
rializing  in  our  state  at  the  present  time,  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  Michigan  canner. 

We  are  interested — when  I  say  “we,”  I  mean  the  entire  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  experiment  station  is  interested — in  the  problems 
of  the  Michigan  canner,  and  is  anxious  to  do  all  it  can  in  any 
way  to  help  meet  those  problems. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  thank  you  very  much,  Dr,  Gardner, 
for  what  you  have  said  to  us,  which  I  know  is  of  interest  to  every 
canner  in  the  room.  Digressing  just  a  moment,  we  will  adjourn 
in  this  room  at  11.45  in  order  that  they  may  set  your  tables  for 
the  luncheon  at  12.05. 

Don  Hootman  can  tell  his  story  much  better  by  pictures  than 
he  can  by  word  of  mouth,  and  he  has  therefore  brought  along 
his  lantern  and  his  picture  slides  to  give  you  some  real  informa¬ 
tion.  I  am  pleased  to  present  Don  Hootman,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

(The  subject,  “The  Importance  of  Pollination  and  the  Honey 
Bee  in  Fruit  Crops,”  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Hootman  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  slides.  It  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  report, 
as  the  subjects  under  discussion  were  interwoven  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  shown  on  the  screen.) 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN :  Next  on  the  program  is  Charley  Wood¬ 
bury,  and  the  reason  no  subject  has  been  assigned  to  Charley  is 


that  as  a  former  humorist  he  said  that  he  only  mentioned  his 
subject  once,  and  never  referred  to  it  afterwards.  During  the 
few  minutes  I  have  given  Charley  to  talk  I  wonder  if  he  would 
not  give  us  a  word  about  that  phase  of  the  Canners  Association 
that  has  to  do  with  waste  food  that  is  lost,  and  anything  else 
that  Charley  has  to  tell  us  about  the  Raw  Products  Research 
Division  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

(Woodbury’s  speech  was  to  be  sent  in  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  but 
was  not  received.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  am  very  glad  to  present  to  you  at  this 
time  Mr.  Reed  M.  Roberts,  who  will  address  you  on  the  subject 
“Three  actors  in  Cost  Accounting:  Depreciation.  Obsolescence 
and  Crop  Hazard.” 

(This  address  will  be  given  next  week.) 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
Pratt,  who  is  substituting  for  Mr.  Stevenson,  whose  name  you 
see  on  the  program.  He  will  address  you  on  a  subject  of  interest 
to  all  of  us,  “Frozen  Fruit  and  Vegetables.”  Mr.  Pratt,  of  the 
Continental  Can  Company. 

(This  subject  will  be  given  next  week.) 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  the  honor  of  having  with  us 
at  this  time  Mr.  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  President  of  the  National  Cau- 
ners  Association.  (Enetire  audience  rose  in  honor  of  the 
speaker.) 

President  Cosgrove  Speaks 

I  WANT  to  assure  you  I  appreciate  this,  because  I  left  Wash¬ 
ington  the  week  before  last,  and  with  the  meetings  I  attended 
I  was  just  worn  out,  getting  up  on  my  hind  legs,  rising  and 
sitting  down  again.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  President.  I  don’t  know  who  originated  this  idea  of  get¬ 
ting  paid  for  your  meals  and  speeches.  This  is  really,  it  seems 
to  me.  an  innovation. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  getting  back  to  Michigan,  one 
of  the  backward  states,  from  whom  not  much  has  been  heard, 
so  far  as  the  National  Association  is  aw'are  of  it. 

W’ith  all  the  sources  of  information  that  you  have  here,  sitting 
around  the  time  and  looking  around  me  I  find  four  past  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  National  Association  at  this  luncheon.  I  really  feel 
the  burden  of  explaining  the  business  of  the  Association  very 
heavy  on  my  shoulders. 

This  is  one  meeting  which  I  just  must  attend,  and  I  appreciate 
your  invitation.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  among  you  all.  and  it  is 
a  special  pleasure  to  see  Mr,  W.  R.  Roach,  my  old  friend,  who  is 
just  one  of  the  grand  old  men  in  this  industry. 

A  grand  old  man.  and  I  have  knowm  him  for  years.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Frankly,  yesterday  in  New  York  I  was  as  busy  as 
could  be  to  work  out  a  proposition  that  required  my  attention, 
and  I  w'orked  as  hard  as  I  could  to  get  it  through,  and  I  did  it 
for  only  one  reason,  not  to  pass  this  chance  of  coming  here  to 
Mr.  W.  R.  Roach’s  home  state  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
shoving  my  feet  under  the  table  and  enjoying  a  meal  with  you 
all.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is 
our  fellow-towmsman,  Mr.  Clay  H,  Hollister,  President  of  the 
Old  Kent  Bank,  who  will  discuss  the  subject,  “The  Banker’s  At¬ 
titude  on  the  Canning  Industry  of  Michigan.” 

Mr.  Hollister  snoke  in  part  as  follows: 

The  things  that  a  banker  has  to  request  of  you,  and  that  you 
should  on  your  part  request  of  him,  are  about  the  same,  for  the 
reason  that  the  business  is  entirely  a  mutual  affair.  'The  banker 
has  nothing  to  gain  by  your  having  a  poor  business,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  gain  bv  getting  too  much  credit.  Our  relations 
are  entirely  mutual.  I  think  that  is  something  that  is  over¬ 
looked.  because  a  banker  prospers  as  his  customers  prosper,  not 
otherwise:  he  usually  suffers  if  the  customers  suffer.  Now  I 
know  that  is  against  popular  opinion,  but  that  is  the  fact. 

Another  point  that  I  feel  should  be  emphasized  in  your  con¬ 
tracts.  in  order  that  you  may  thus  haye  an  elasticity  in  your 
business,  and  the  money  coming  back  once  a  year  at  least.  I 
know  that  the  burden  has  been  thrown  unon  the  canners  to  carry 
tho  merchandise  formerly  carried  by  jobbers,  who  at  some  time 
during  the  vear  would  take  large  stocks  and  put  them  on  their 
shelves,  and  then  distribute  them  during  the  season.  Now  I 
I'row  that  has  been  thrown  back  mostly  on'  you.  You  haye 
to  carry  the  stock,  but  nevertheless  the  jobber  is  taking  your 
product,  you  have  his  order.  'That  order,  to  my  mind,  has  had 
one  weakness.  I  think  it  has  been  remedied  more  or  less  now. 
and  T  think  contracts  are  written  more  firmly  than  they  used  to 
be.  but  there  should  b  a  time  when  the  jobber  or  whoeyer  vou 
sold  them  to  has  a  final  day  for  cleaning  un  for  the  year,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  reason  why.  having  cone  throuch  all  the  nro- 
cess  of  manufacturing  these  goods,  and  havinc  sold  them  to  him, 
and  gone  to  the  expense  of  all  that,  should  have  to  resell  them 
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NOTICE 

to 

Supplymen— 

Canners— 

Brokers— 

Do  you  expect  to  do  any  business— to  meet 
anyone— at  the  big  Chicago  Convention  ? 

Canners  will  be  there  with  plenty  of 
orders— 

Buyers  will  be  there  ready  to  buy-— 
And  the  Brokers  ready  to  help  them! 

Make  your  engagements  ahead  of  time— by 
*  means  of  an  advertisement  in  the  pre-Con- 
vention  Program  Issue  of  The  Canning 
Trade. 

Dated  January  13th,  1930 

It  will  be  mailed  to  everybody  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness,  and  also  be  distributed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Convention,  thereby  assuring  attention ! 

Make  the  Convention  pay ! 

Send  copy,  cuts  and  space  wanted^  now, 
while  you  think  of  it.  Tell  ’em  where  to 
find  you ! ! 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore 
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to  someone  else  after  the  season  has  proved  poor,  or  as  it  might 

Now  I  think  that  is  one  thing  that  you  are  entitled  to,  and 
that  you  ought  to  do,  and  that  you  ought  to  stick  for  as  a  group. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  putting  emphasis  on  it,  but  I  just 
want  to  re-emphasize  that  point.  I  think  it  is  just  like  any 
other  merchandise  or  commodity.  If  you  have  not  sold  it.  and 
you  have  not  at  least  contracted  for  its  delivery,  I  think  you 
should  feel  that  that  merchandise  should  1^  moved,  even  though 
it  may  stand  on  your  floors  without  deterioration  for  a  year  or 
two.  I  believe  that  at  least  once  a  year  you  should  move  all  the 
merchandise  that  is  slow  on  your  hands.  Now  I  don’t  mean 
every  last  case  of  it,  but  enough  so  that  you  have  only  your  own 
money  tied  up  in  that  which  is  on  hand,  and  that  you  have  no 
borrowed  money  representing  that.  It  is  so  much  better  for  you, 
in  other  words,  to  keep  the  merchandise  stock  turned  over,  so 
that  you  have  the  money  to  put  back  into  the  new  product  when 
it  comes,  than  it  is  to  carry  over  the  old  stock.  If  you  want 
speculate  in  that  fashion,  do  it  with  your  own  money,  and  don’t 
do  it  with  borrowed  money.  What  you  do  with  your  own  money 
is  all  right,  that  is  your  lookout,  and  that  is  your  privilege  to  do 
what  you  like  with  that.  When  it  comes  to  borrowing  money 
year  by  year,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake,  and  you  are  handicapping 
yourself  when  it  comes  to  the  new  product  when  it  is  presented 
to  your  doors. 

There  is  another  point.  The  banker  feels  that  you  should  not 
ask  for  more  money  than  you  need,  nor  try  to  get  it,  nor  should 
it  be  too  easy  for  you  to  get  a  large  loan.  I  think  bankers  should 
feel  that  way,  and  these  men  that  sell  you  supplies  should  treat 
you  the  same  way.  I  think  these  supply  companies  are  some¬ 
times  too  darn  generous  with  their  credits,  and  allowing  too 
much  credit  in  many  cases.  They  are  mighty  generous  with 
their  dinners,  such  as  they  gave  us  last  night,  I  admit  that,  and 
1  enjoyed  that,  and  yet  it  is  better  for  you  and  better  for  your 
customers  to  clean  up  once  a  year,  or  contract  to  do  so. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  Mr.  Hollings- 
head,  chief  of  the  Canned  Foods  Division,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Hollingshead. 

In  part  Mr.  Hollingshead  said: 

Considering  canning  as  an  agricultural  industry,  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that  canned  foods  are  the  only  foods  that  are 
bought  as  futures  in  considerable  quantity.  Wheat,  com,  or  in 
general  grain  are  practically  never  sold  future.  When  they  are 
produced  they  go  on  the  market,  somebody  buys  them  or  not,  as 
they  see  fit. 

During  a  period  of  years  probably  at  least  half  of  the  canned 
foods  have  been  sold  as  futui’e  sales.  Now  Dr.  Lyons’  investi¬ 
gations  have  shown  that  there  are  more  and  more  small  oi-ders 
given  to  the  canners,  up  to  and  including  100-case  orders. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  enormously  large  orders,  amounting  to 
over  10,000  cases.  That  is,  of  course,  a  direct  reflection  on  the 
large  purchases  by  chains  and  other  similar  organizations. 

Now  as  a  second  phase,  and  one  which  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  Pratt,  is  this  question  of  quick  freezing.  I  think 
I  have  had  more  inquiries  coming  into  my  office  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  quick  frozen  products  than  almost  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  last  year.  It  has  been  a  very  interesting  thing 
to  me,  and  might  say  the  subject  has  all  sorts  of  ramifications, 
leading  to  changes  in  our  practices  of  food  buying.  There  are 
two  outstanding  factors  in  the  consumption  of  fresh  foods.  The 
first  is  largely  controlled  by  the  fact  that  the  housewife  prefers 
the  flavor  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods  is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  they  are  readily 
and  easily  available,  and  eliminate  a  large  part  of  kitchen  prep¬ 
aration,  the  utilization  of  refuse  and  the  garbage  problem. 

Now  the  third  idea  is  the  question  of  merging.  We  have  got 
them  going  on  in  all  directions,  and  they  even  influence  the  stock 
market.  Now  the  first  important  trend,  of  course,  was  noticed 
in  the  retail  distribution  field  in  the  foiTnation  of  chain  stores. 
The  primary  idea  was  to  decrease  the  cost  of  distribution,  and 
therefore  increase  their  net  income  in  perhaps  the  only  practical 
way  in  a  very  highly  competitive  market.  The  mass  buying  of 
the  chain  store  has,  of  course,  had  a  direct  effect  upon  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  producers.  The  individual  retailer,  to  keep  up  with 
the  chain  store  dev’elopment,  has  been  forced  into  similar  activ¬ 
ities.  You  are  probably  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  voluntary  chains,  in  which  a  number  of  grocers  get 
together  and  decide  on  a  uniform  policy  of  store  painting,  store 
equipment,  advertising  and  joint  purchase  of  their  supplies, 
either  through  a  co-operatively  owned  wholesaler  or  some  other 
similar  organization-.  One  of  the  big  things  which  the  chain 
store  has  done,  and  which  many  independents  are  learning  from 


the  success  of  the  chain  store,  is  the  study  of  facts.  Now  we 
know  how  big  the  A.  &  P.  has  grown.  We  know  how  big  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  chains  have  grown.  They  have  not  grown  up  be¬ 
cause  of  guess  work,  they  have  not  grown  up  by  good  luck.  They 
have  grown  by  a  careful  study  of  every  possible  fact  that  applies 
to  raw  material  and  other  factors,  with  regard  to  the  control  of 
stock,  reduction  of  inventory,  turn-over  of  goods,  and  the  various 
items  of  operation.  One  of  the  very  important  things  that  the 
chains  have  done  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  items  carried  in 
stock.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  some  cases  they  have  reduced 
the  average  number  of  1,760  items  down  to  700.  Now  anyone  who 
studies  distribution  and  costs  of  operation  will  realize  what  it 
ineans  to  take  off  from  the  shelves  two-thirds  of  the  stuff  that 
is  not  doing  any  business.  It  helps  net  income  very  materially. 

The  main  idea  of  all  these  mergers  is,  of  course,  to  increase 
profits  and  limit  the  prices.  They  cannot  push  them  up  by  any 
arbitrary  methods,  for  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  buyers  can¬ 
not  go,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  you  may  control  all  the  sup¬ 
plies,  no  one  particular  foodstuff  is  absolutely  essential  to  any 
human  being,  and  if  the  price  goes  up  too  high  people  simply 
will  buy  something  else. 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  now  a  pleasure  to  introduce  an¬ 
other  old  friend  of  the  Michigan  canning  industry,  a  man  who 
has  been  very  closely  identified  with  the  food  industry  in  this 
state  for  the  past  14  or  15  years.  Mr.  W.  C.  Geagley.  Secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials, 
State  Chemist,  incidentally  a  member  of  the  Standardization 
Committee  of  the  Bureau  at  Washington.  Those  are  a  few  of 
his  titles. 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN:  To  expedite  matters,  and  also  at  the 
request  of  the  speaker,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  to  go  into  ex- 
eiutive  session,  and  it  is  not  confidential,  by  any  means:  it  is 
merely  an  executive  session.  The  reports  of  'the  committees  will 
be  presented,  and  anyone  who  is  here  may  remain,  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  want  you  to  listen  to  Traffic  Counsel  Frank  A.  Larish. 
He  has  to  meet  the  train  at  3.15,  and  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  get 
away,  and  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about 
his  work.  , 

Traffic  Counsel  Frank  A.  Larrish  Reports 

1WANT  to  explain  the  conditions  under  which  the  last  step  in  your  season’s 
work  is  taken,  namely,  the  transportation  of  your  product  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  The  matter  of  the  freight  rates  at  which  your  products  move 
before  the  Commission  for  final  decision.  For  a  prreat  many  years  the 
Michigan  Can^ners  have  been  payintr  a  hipher  rate  per  mile  than  your  Western 
competitors,  but  there  is  now  before  the  Commission  for  final  disposition  the 
case  known  as  the  Fastern  Class  Rate  Investipation,  in  which  we  have  been 
promised  a  final  decision  in  January,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  pendinp 
before  the  Commission  the  report  of  the  committee  in  the  Western  Class  Rate 
Cmie.  Now  those  two  reports  correct  or  remove  the  handicap  under  which  the 
Michipan  canners  have  been  workinp  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  reports  pro- 
vide  mileape  scales  in  this  territ<>ry  clear  to  thd  Atlfntic  Coast,  cast  of  Lake 
Michipan,  And  th©  IndiBnA-Illinois  stAt4?  lin©.  And  th©y  provide  mileA^©  scslcs 
in  the  Western  territory  clear  up  to  Denver  and  Montana,  and  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  otherwise  known  as  the  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory. 

Now  as  to  the  scales,  T  will  just  pive  you  a  few  fipures.  Tinder  the  F,astern 
class  rate  the  scale  provides  that  we  will  be  able  to  move  a  carload  of  canned 
fruit  or  vepetables  ,'10  miles  for  15  cents,  but  our  Wisconsin-Iowa-Minnesota 
compeUtor  under  his  scale  will  be  obliped  to  pay  17%  cents  for  a  60-mile  move. 
We  will  be  able  to  move  a  car  100  miles  under  our  scales  for  20  cents,  but 
our  We*^^tem  competitor  will  pay  23  cents  for  movinp  a  car  of  his  products 
100  miles.  W'e  will  be  able  to  move  a  carload  300  miles  in  our  territory  for 
31  cents,  but  the  Wisconsin  canner,  to  shorten  the  matter,  will  have  to  pay  38 
cents  for  movinp  a  car  of  his  product  300  miles.  That  is  the  way  the  two 
scales  line  up.  so  that  you  will  see  that  the  old  level  rate  which  was  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  1014,  namely  25  per  cent  less  than  our  Western  competitor,  will  be 
restored  by  these  two  ba.“ic  cases. 

The  Western  case  provided  another  feature.  In  the  past  we  have  had  to  pay 
when  shippinp  from  Michipan  to  any  point  west  of  Lake  Michipan,  or  the  In- 
diana-Illinois  state  line,  a  rate  based  on  what  is  called  the  full  combination  ; 
in  other  words,  we  had  to  pay  our  lepal  rate  up  to  the  breakinp  point,  plus 
the  Western  rate  beyond  it,  but  examiners  in  the  Western  ca-se  have  proposed, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  will  be  adopted,  consistinp  of  a  joint  throiiph 
rate  to  apply  from  our  territory  to  all  points  in  Western  territory,  and  those 
joint  throuph  rates  wilt  be  a  very  marked  reduction  over  what  we  are  payinp 
today.  I  will  just  cite  you  one  point  as  an  illustration. 

Our  present  combination  rate  from  Fremont,  Mich.,  to  Kansas  City  is  66% 
cents,  that  is  the  full  combination,  but  the  new  joint  throuph  rate  proposition 
proposed  by  the  examiners  in  the  Western  Class  Rate  case  will  pive  us  a 
throuph  rate  from  Fremont  to  Kansas  City  of  55  cents,  so  you  sec  that  these 
ca.ses  are  poinp  to  very  materially  improve  the  basic  situation  of  the  Michipan 
canner.  Our  work  will  be  principally  to  see  that  the  orders  of  the  Commission 
are  fully  carried  out. 

Now  I  have  another  matter  that  has  occasioned  a  pood  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
past  as  between  the  Michipan  canner  and  the  representative  of  our  Western 
comi)etitors,  for  instance  in  Wisconsin.  I  will  use  Wisconsin  because  in  traffic 
matters  they  have  been  more  active  than  any  other  competitor  that  we  have. 
Ten  years  apo,  at  the  insistence  of  the  Pere  Marouette  Railroad  and  the  Ann 
Arbor  Railroad,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sanctioned  the  division  of 
Michipan  into  what  is  called  zones.  They  classed  as  Zone  A  just  that  part  of 
Michipan  followinp  the  line  of  the  Michipan  Central  from  Chicapo  to  Detroit: 
that  part  of  Michipan  was  to  pay  the  basic  central  rate  or  scale.  Then  they 
drew  a  line  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Bay  City,  and  they  called  that  Zone  B,  and 
shipments  moved  from  that  territory  and  to  that  territory  were  piven  a  hipher 
rate  per  mile  than  the  rate  in  Zone  A.  The  same  happened  in  Zone  C.  They 
drew  a  line  from  a  point  about  Traverse  City  over  to  the  east,  say  Alpena,  and 
there  you  had  a  still  hipher  rate  step-up.  and  above  that  was  Zone  D. 

Now  Zone  B,  beinp  in  the  Grand  Rapids  territory,  we  contended  that  Zone 
B  should  be  entirely  eliminate*! :  that  there  were  no  conditions  or  circum- 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conner  s’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


NOW  A 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


PRODUCT 


Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 

Spra^ue-Sells  Corporalion 
Chicago,  III. 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury— A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 


Will  Heat  Two  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 


We  can  Furnish 

Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 


Anderson- Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 
Sati  Francisco,  Calif. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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stances  that  would  justify  any  higher  rate  to  Grand  Rapids  from  any  point  or  to 
any  point  in  the  Grand  Rapids  territory  than  to  Kalamazoo,  and  the  exami¬ 
ners  in  that  case  recommended  and  tney  have  now  put  in  a  proposition  which 
has  been  approved  by  tne  railroads,  that  Zone  B  will  be  eliminated  and  that 
shipments  to  and  from  Zone  B  to  adjacent  territories  will  take  the  Zone  A 
ra„e.  But  now  I  have  an  intimation  from  Mr.  Bradley,  freight  manager  of  the 
Ann  Arbor,  that  when  the  new  freight  rate  is  installed,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  carriers  will  see  fit  to  eliminate  all  of  the  zones  in  Michigan, 
placing  all  of  Michigan  on  the  basic  Class  A  scales  I  am  very  glad  of  that, 
because  1  had  anticipated  to  be  compelled  to  file  a  complaiift  in  the  Associa^ 
tion  against  that  condition.  If  the  railroads  have  already  passed  that  point, 
and  have  placed  a  rate  in  which  all  zones  in  Michigan  are  eliminated,  the  same 
rate,  or  Class  A  Zone  A  rate  will  apply  in  Mackinaw  City  that  applies  in 
Leiroit.  .  .  . 

i\ow  we  hve  a  scale  rate  that  may  or  may  not  require  attention.  If  it  does, 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Transportation  Committee 
for  your  decision.  For  the  last  fifty  years  in  Wisconsin  the  railroads  have 
adopted  what  is  called  the  group  system  of  making  rates,  while  in  Michigan 
the  railroads  have  always  adopted  the  mileage  scale,  or  what  is  known  as  the 
point-to-point  scale.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  h^  now  pre¬ 
scribed  a  straight  mileage  scale  to  practically  cover  the  entire  United  States. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  tne  Commission  instituted  what  is  known  as  the 
Southeastern  mileage  scale,  which  covers  ail  this  territory  loutlining  on  map)  ; 
a  few  months  later  they  followed  that  with  a  Southwestern  scale,  which  covers 
all  of  this  territory  (outlining  space  on  map),  and  now  they  are  proposing  to 
follow  that  with  an  Kastem  mileage  scale  and  a  Western  mileage  scale. 

In  the  Western  report  the  e.vaminers  criticised  rather  severely  the  existence 
of  these  “origin  groups”  in  the  Western  front  line  territory.  To  illustrate: 
The  Wisconsin  shipper  shipping  into  our  territory,  or  shipping  west,  does  not 
pay  what  our  Michigan  plants  pay,  the  point-to-point  rate,  based  on  distance, 
but  we  will  say  that  all  the  canners  in  a  large  territory  here  (indicating  on 
the  map)  perhaps  150  miles  in  diameter,  are  grouped  on  an  average  rate:  in 
other  words,  there  is  a  large  territory  here  where  the  group  rate  fom  any 
canning  point  in  Wisconsin,  or  that  territory,  to  Manitowoc  (indicating)  is  15 
cents.  Now  I  have  not  made  a  careful  check  :  well,  it  is  not  necessary,  but  wre 
will  find  that  the  canner  located  at  Oshkosh  is  paying  a  higher  rate  than  his 
mileage  to  Manitowoc,  while  the  canner  at  Maryland,  or  at  Tomahawk.  Wis., 
may  pay  a  lower  rate  than  his  actual  mileage,  or  we  may  find  that  the  can¬ 
ner  at  Oshkosh  is  paying  his  exact  mileage  rate,  and  his  competitor  at  a  much 
further  distance  is  paying  a  good  deal  less  per  mile. 

Now  the  examiners  have  taken  this  position :  They  have  criticised  these 
facts,  and  have  said  that  these  groups,  while  not  entirely  eliminated,  must  be 
materially  reduced.  Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  situation  here  in  Michigan,  which  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Central  Freight  Association  Lines  with  a  view  to  its  elimination.  It  states 
if  it  is  not  eliminated  I  will  have  to  report  to  the  Transportation  Committee 
that  a  formal  complaint  should  be  filefl.  I  hope  it  won’t  be  necessary. 

I  want  to  touch  just  a  moment  upon  the  proposed  talk  on  the  cold  pack 
rates.  I  have  given  this  matter  a  good  deal  of  study,  and  I  find  that  the 
transcontinental  carriers  have  published  a  large  number  of  exceptions  to  the 
classification  of  “cold-pack”  fruits  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

They  have  published  rates  known  as  commodity  rates  from  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis..  to  Denver,  Col.,  and  other  points  west.  Now  my  opinion  is  that  there  are 
no  justifications  for  higher  rates  of  frozen  fruits  than  there  is  in  other  ship¬ 
ments.  There  is  one  hurdle  one  must  pass,  because  there  is  the  item  of  re¬ 
frigeration  of  cold-pack  fruits,  but  I  believe  that  opposition  can  be  overcome 
under  the  Hoke  Smith  resolution,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  go  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  ask  that  I  be  authorized  from  the  Michigan  Canners  Association 
to  file  a  complaint  before  the  Commission  asking  for  the  establishment  of  fifth 
class  rates  on  cold-pack  cherries  and  other  fruits  moving  from  Michigan  mar¬ 
kets. 

There  has  been  recently  before  the  committee  a  case  involving  the  rate 
from  Traverse  City  to  Chicago.  I  believe  that  rate  is  40  cents  per  100  for 
cold-pack  fruit,  with  a  load  of  50.000  pounds.  They  did  not  uphold  the  orig¬ 
inal  rate,  but  I  don’t  believe  that  that  reduction  is  sufficient  and  the  rates 
from  all  of  the  cold  pack  points  should  be  tried  at  one  time  to  all  markets. 

Just  a  word  about  the  tin  can  case.  You  all  know  for  years  the  rates  of 
empty  tin  cans  from  Chicago  to  Michigan  points  have  been  a  very  sore  spot. 
Western  carriers  in  line  with  their  policy  of  a  great  many  years  back  had 
named  very  low  commodity  rates :  they  were  blanket  rates,  large  destination 
groups,  so  that  the  average  charges  per  car  on  these  tin  cans  was  from  20  to 
25  dollars  per  car  less  than  we  were  paying  for  the  same  cars,  and  the  same 
hauls  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Western  Lines  undertook  to  revise  these  empty  tin  can  rates  upward. 
I  think  they  were  actuated  very  largely  by  our  complaints,  more  than  by  their 
desire  for  more  revenue.  The  rates  that  were  applied  for  Wisconsin  was  to 
increase  the  rate  scale  for  Wisconsin  considerably,  and  immediately  the  Wis¬ 
consin  canners  went  before  the  Commission  and  pointed  out  if  those  rates  were 
only  raised  for  Wisconsin,  and  the  rates  for  Iowa  and  Minnesota  were  not,  it 
would  work  injustice  on  them,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  showing  the  Com¬ 
mission  suspended  that  proposition.  Then  the  carriers  did  what  they  should 
have  done  in  the  first  place,  and  published  new  rates,  not  only  for'  Wisconsin 
but  all  other  points  in  Iowa.  Minnesota  and  so  forth.  Then  we  filwi  our  for¬ 
mal  complaint,  and  the  basis  of  our  complaint  was  that  we  want  fair  rates 
on  empty  tin  cans,  equal  rates,  that  is  all  we  can  ask  under  any  circum- 
stnces.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  any  point  or  competitor  is  going  to  put 
over  anything  on  the  rest,  and  e<iuality  is  all  we  can  ask  for  or  fight  for.  hut 
that  we  surely  will  get. 

Then  the  carriers  in  the  East  undertook  to  change  their  empty  can  rate, 
applying  the  rates  to  Baltimore,  and  the  Commission  then  decideil  (hat  they 
should  throw  in  one  case  on  inquiry  and  on  the  Commission’s  own  motion,  all 
of  the  rates  on  empty  tin  cans  in  the  United  States,  Eastern  and  Western, 
and  the  hearing  in  that  case  under  the  Commission’s  new  order  has  been  set 
for  February  13th  in  Chicago,  at  which  hearing  your  Traffic  Department  or 
Counsel  and  'Traffic  Manager  will  attend  to  seo  if  there  is  any  further  testi¬ 
mony  that  we  should  add  to  the  record  already  made  in  that  casq  to  protect 
the  interests  of  Michigan  canners. 

Now  I  feel  that  basicly  the  outlook  for  equal  rates,  fair  rates,  for  Michigan 
canners  is  very  good.  The  foundation  is  laid,  there  may  be  a  few  little  rough 
spots  that  will  have  to  be  watched  and  smoothed  out,  but  we  are  in  a  very 
fair  way  in  a  few  months  to  be  able  to  say  that  no  canner  in  the  United 
States  is  moving  his  product  to  the  market  at  any  less  rate  per  mile  than  the 
Michigan  canner  is  paying,  and  that  is  all  we  are  entitled  to  under  the  law. 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Frank  Gerber,  as  member  of  the 
'Traffic  Committee,  is  .there  anything  further  to  report  or  to  say 
in  connection  with  the  report  that  has  just  been  made? 

MR.  GERBER:  Not  that  I  know  of. 


THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  would  cover  your  report  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  at  this  time? 

MR.  GERBER:  Yes.* 

Committee  Reports 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

(The  Secretary -Treasurer  read  his  report  and  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  report  of  the  Sewage  Disposal  Com¬ 
mittee  is  the  next  one  to  be  made.  I  believe  Mr.  Gerber  is  chair¬ 
man. 

MR.  YOUNG:  Mr.  Chainnan,  thre  is  nothing  special  to  report 
on  the  sewage  disposal  work.  It  is  really  just  in  the  experimental 
stage.  We  are  going  along  and  working  hand-in-hand  with  the 
Conservation  and  Health  Departments,  doing  everything  that 
they  ask  us  to  do,  doing  all  the  things  they  want  us  to  do.  As 
I  say,  it  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  There  is  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  to  report  in  that  line,  simply  that  we  are  doing  everything 
those  two  departments  want  us  to  do. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  report  from  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  chairman. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  There  is  no  report  to  make  that  I  know 
of. 

THE  CHAIRMAN’  Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Is 
there  anything  to  report  from  the  Resolutions  Committee  ?  Mr. 
Harry  Royal,  chairman. 

Resolutions 

The  Michigan  Canners  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
at  the  Hotel  Pantlind,  December  17,  1929. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts  of  our  officers  of  the  past  year,  which  have  been 
fruitful  in  progressive  accomplishments  for  the  canning  industry 
in  Michigan,  for  the  betterment  of  canning  conditions,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  growers  of  canning  crops,  service  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  cordial  relations  with  the  trade. 

That  we  are  especially  gi’ateful  to  all  who  have  participated  in 
the  program  to  our  enlightenment  on  the  various  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed. 

That  we  bid  cordial  welcome  to  our  visiting  workers  from 
other  states. 

That  we  reaffirm  our  resolution  and  position  of  the  past  two 
years,  urging  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  known  as  “An  Amendment 
to  the  General  Food  Laws.”  requiring  the  proper  labeling  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  falling  below  a  given  standard,  so  as  to  honestly  de¬ 
clare  to  the  consumer  that  the  contents,  while  edible  and  whole¬ 
some,  are  of  sub-standard  gprade. 

That  we  support  the  recommendation  of  President  Hartman 
that  our  Michigan  Canners  Act  should  be  amended  in  the  next 
legislature.  When  this  bill  was  enacted  in  1918  the  thought  of 
its  sponsors  was  centered  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Today  we 
are  canning  chicken,  rabbit,  mixed  vegetables  and  meats  and 
other  commodities,  which  should  come  under  the  Canners’  Act. 

We  have  embodied  in  these  resolutions  three  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  in  his  address  this  morning,  and  they  are 
the  sections  of  his  address  upon  orchard  and  nursery  inspection, 
and  upon  this  one  of  the  labor  bill,  urging  Congress  to  pass  a 
bill  known  as  “An  Amendment  to  the  General  Food  Laws,”  and 
the  one  in  which  he  recommended  that  our  Michigan  Canners’ 
Act  should  be  amended  through  the  next  legislature  to  include 
meats,  mixed  vegetables  and  so  on.  These  are  the  three  recom¬ 
mendations  which  are  presented  by  the  committee,  and  I  move 
their  adoption.  (The  motion  w’as  declared  carried.) 

The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  William 
Godfrey,  chairman. 

The  Election 

MR.  GODFREY :  Your  Nominating  Committee  felt  that  consid¬ 
erable  work  has  been  done  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
which  should  be  followed  through  by  the  esteemed  gentlemen, 
and  with  that  in  view  your  Nominating  Committee  would  like  to 
recommend  Mr.  Hartman  and  Mr.  Chester  Ray  to  carry  through 
for  the  sam.e  positions  they  now  hold  for  the  following  year. 

Second  to  that  we  have  nominated  Walter  Reed  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  Dan  Gerber, 
of  Fremont;  M,  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Fennville,  and  William  Mc- 
Cool,  of  Traverse  City.  Those  four  gentlemen  your  committee 
felt  should  be  renominated  also.  I  don’t  believe  they  have  done 
very  much,  so  we  are  going  to  give  them  their  job  over  again, 
and  we  recommend  that  their  jobs  should  carry  over. 

Your  committee  will  move  that  the  same  set  of  officers  be  car¬ 
ried  over  for  the  following  year,  1930,  and  I  so  move. 

(Loud  shouts  of  “Aye”  and  “Yes.  sir.”).  (Applause). 

(The  motion  was  declared  carried.) 
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I  Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 


3 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy  | 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughiy 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
iarge  that  it  is  not  unusuai  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO.  | 

Kewaunee,  established iseo.  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin  | 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS  | 
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OVER  2000  IN  USE 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S.  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  all  right.  I  hoped  really  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  that  someone  else  would  carry  on.  Sometimes  I  feel  that 
I  am  peglecting  my  own  work  at  the  desk.  But  just  the  same 
I  will  be  glad  to  carry  on  for  the  Association.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  carry  on  and  do  the  best  we  know  how. 

The  Co-operative  Move 

There  is  one  other  item,  and  that  will  close  our  conference.  I 
hope  that  each  of  you  present  this  afternoon  will  listen  rather 
attentively  while  I  read  this,  because  it  is  rather  a  serious  sub¬ 
ject.  During  the  last  week  or  two  we  have  read  considerable  in 
the  press  and  heard  considerably  about  a  new  movement,  or 
r  ather  a  movement  that  has  been  on  which  has  been  intensified, 
and  which  naturally  has  come  to  the  office  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  and  others  of  us  officially  connected  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  have  talked  with  most  of  the  canners  coming  in  here, 
and  I  am  giving  you  hare  what  seems  to  be  a  composite  of  the 
attitude  of  the  canners  generally.  Now  this  is  not  the  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion  of  any  one  canner,  it  is  not  the  official  act  of  this 
Association,  and  it  is  not  a  resolution;  it  is  my  impression  of  the 
reaction  of  the  canners  in  a  composite  way.  I  am  going  to  read 
it  to  you: 

“In  respect  to  the  proposed  co-operative  entry  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  Michigan  into  the  canning  business,  the  canners  at¬ 
tending  this  convention  have  mostly  arrived  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion. 

This  conclusion  has  crystalized  as  a  result  of  the  reported 
statements  of  members  of  the  Farm  Board  to  the  effect  that  the 
proposed  or  ganization  of  co-operatives  and  the  financing  of  their 


entry  into  manufacturing  as  an  incident  of  marketing  is  under 
mandate  of  Congress;  that  the  whole  matter  is  of  necessity  an 
experiment,  and  as  those  experiments  work  out,  some  persons 
and  some  interests  probably  must  be  hurd;. 

Recognizing  the  entire  right  and  propriety  of  entry  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups  of  individuals  into  the  canning  business,  it  is 
felt  that  the  matter  is  not  one  of  association  interest  except  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  project  is  approached  as  an  experiment  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  there  exists  a  possibility  of  loss  and  hur-t  to  any 
individual  or  interest. 

It  is  felt  any  losses  resulting  fr*om  the  experiment  must  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  community  involved,  and  in  some  dgree  op¬ 
erate  as  a  disturbance  of  the  entire  industry. 

Accordingly  it  is  felt  that  the  plan  should  be  either  broadened 
or  so  interpreted  as  to  encourage  a  combination  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  facilities  of  local  canners  with  those  of  the  local 
growers  upon  an  equitable  basis,  a  basis  fairly  accounting  for 
present  equities  as  well  as  for  future  possibilities. 

It  is  felt,  too,  that  canners  should  proceed  as  usual  in  the  or¬ 
derly  conduct  of  their  business,  relying  in  the  thought  that  as 
the  situation  develops  it  will  impose  no  undue  hardships.” 

I  am  not  putting  it  as  a  motion,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  I 
will  release  it  as  a  composite  of  the  reaction  of  the  canners  who 
have  attended  the  conference,  and  not  in  any  official  way. 

If  there  is  no  objection  upon  that,  I  will  consider  you  all  con¬ 
sent  to  the  statement. 

Is  there  anything  further  to  come  before  the  convention?  If 
not  a  motion  to  adjourn  would  be  in  order. 

(Motion  for  adjournment  being  duly  made  and  seconded,  the 
meeting  was  dismissed.) 


Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  small  canner  in  the  Middle  West  writes: 

“Each  trade  paper  and  editorial  article  in  the  newspapers 
seems  to  give  a  different  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  l‘t.30.  If  some  of  the  writers  are  right,  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  going  to  be  very  good  next  year.  I  wonder  if  I 
should  reduce  my  acreage?” 

It  is  true  that  so-called  values  of  stocks  dropped 
drastically  during  the  recent  market  crash,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  we  are,  or  many  of  us  are,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  wrong  angle.  Our  attitude  is  like  that  of  the 
man  who  said,  “You  need  not  regret  the  good  times  you 
have  had;  regret  only  those  you  might  have  had  and 
didn’t.” 

The  majority  of  sound  investors  are  now  regretting 
only  that  they  were  not  wise  enough  to  have  sold  their 
holdings  when  the  market  values  were  highest.  Not 
many  are  holding  stocks  today  at  an  actual  cost  on  the 
average  of  anywhere  near  what  they  could  be  sold  for 
today.  Then  the  losses  we  hear  about  are  paper  losses. 
A  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  stock  market 
collapse  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  attention  men 
all  over  the  country  will  give  to  their  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing.  Eyes  glued  to  the  stock  market  transactions  in  the 
daily  paper  are  not  awake  to  bargains  in  canned  foods. 
Minds  in  tune  to  the  borrowing  of  all  possible  personal 
funds  to  be  put  into  Wall  Street  are  not  busy  planning 
rn  increased  wholesale  volume  at  a  profit.  We  are 
going  to  get  down  to  earth  and  work  for  our  bosses  and 
wives  during  1930  and  for  years  to  come  as  we  have 


not  worked  during  the  past  few  years. 

This  being  the  case,  business  in  foods,  at  least,  is 
going  to  be  as  good  in  1930  as  it  was  during  1929,  if 
not  a  whole  lot  better.  We  have  been  reading  and  hear¬ 
ing  a  lot  about  prosperity,  and  now  we  are  beginning  to 
analyze  this  prosperity  we  have  been  hearing  about. 

Floyd  W.  Parsons,  in  his  article  “Everybody’s  Busi¬ 
ness,”  in  December  25th  issue  of  Advertising  and  Sell¬ 
ing,  goes  deeply  into  such  an  analysis.  He  says  we  have 
never  yet  experienced  an  era  of  prosperity  worthy  of 
the  name.  I  quote  from  the  article; 

“The  first  ten  American  businesses  listed  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  number  of  people  employed  are  agriculture, 
construction,  railroads,  textiles,  machinery,  coal,  lum¬ 
ber,  clothing,  iron  and  steel,  and  automobiles.  Agri¬ 
culture  employs  three  times  the  number  of  employes  of 
any  other  industry.  Has  it  been  experiencing  a  boom? 
Has  business  been  exceptionally  good  in  the  field  of 
coal,  oil,  textiles,  lumber  and  clothing?  New  records 
have  been  made  in  automobile  production  and  in  iron 
and  steel.  The  railroads  have  done  well,  indeed,  and 
there  has  been  much  activity  in  machinery.  In  three 
of  these  ten  industries  the  outlook  is  for  greater  profits 
next  year.  In  four  years  there  will  likely  be  a  slacken¬ 
ing  of  trade  during  the  early  months  of  1930.  In  the 
three  remaining  businesses  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
any  material  recession. 

“The  next  ten  industries  in  point  of  importance  are 
telephone  and  telegraph,  publishing,  electricity,  shoes. 
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baking,  oil,  rubber,  tobacco,  paper  and  meat.  Of  these, 
only  three  have  been  definitely  prosperous,  five  have 
been  fair  and  business  in  two  has  been  bad.  It  follows 
that  of  twenty  of  our  leading  industries  four  have  been 
experiencing  a  mild  depression,  ten  have  been  doing 
only  a  fair  business  and  six  have  been  operating  at  a 
rate  considered  above  normal.  A  simple  analysis  of 
this  kind  indicates  that  there  may  have  been  some  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  our  talk  about  prosperity.  It  all  sug¬ 
gests  the  possibility  that  next  year  the  improvements 
in  several  important  lines  of  industry  may  be  sufficient 
to  largely  offset  the  effects  of  a  slowing  down  in  other 
fields. 

“Fear  nearly  always  springs  from  ignorance.  It  has 
big  eyes,  very  little  understanding  and  is  a  great  in¬ 
ventor. 

“The  greatest  mistake  anyone  can  make  is  to  lose 
faith  in  the  soundness  of  our  institutions  and  the 
steady  growth  of  our  country.  Our  progress  is  of  a 
kind  that  prevents  our  ever  returning  to  the  practices 
of  yesterday.” 

There  you  are.  There’s  your  answer  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  should  restrict  or  reduce  your  acreage  this 
coming  year. 

If  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  acreage  should  be 
reduced  because  you  want  to  pack  less  and  better  qual¬ 
ity  goods,  all  well  and  proper;  but  if  you  have  gone 
short  on  the  United  States  and  the  Republican  admin¬ 
istration  it’s  time  you  took  yourself  by  the  hand  and 
came  out  of  the  woods. 

Although  you  have  not  asked  the  question,  it  may 
have  occurred  to  you  that  if  times  were  going  to  be 
hard  that  you  had  better  pack  more  of  your  output  in 
the  cheaper  grades  of  canned  foods,  to  be  sold  most 
readily  under  such  conditions. 

Do  not  make  that  mistake. 

The  year  1930  is  going  to  be  the  year  of  all  years  that 
will  help  you  as  a  canner  and  the  industry  as  a  whole 
to  maintain  and  even  raise  standards  of  quality  if  we 
will  only  conscientiously  work  toward  that  end. 

Do  not  forget,  too,  that  the  bill  for  the  labeling  of 
corn,  peas  and  tomatoes,  at  least,  as  being  up  to  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  quality  is  very  apt  to  be  passed  soon. 
You  are  going  to  be  in  a  nice  fix  if  such  a  bill  is  made  a 
law  and  you  find  yourself  with  stocks  on  hand  that 
cause  you  to  wonder  if  they  are  good  enough  to  fill  the 
minimum  requirements  asked.  Aside  from  the  ques¬ 
tion,  that  should  be  no  question  at  all,  as  to  whether  or 
not  one  should  pack  lower  quality  goods,  the  big  ques¬ 
tion  you  must  answer  next  year  and  each  year  for  some 
time  is  whether  or  not  you  are  as  well  equipped  as  you 
should  be  for  the  merchandising  of  your  pack  on  a  prof¬ 
itable  basis. 

Retail  trade  for  December,  even  in  the  East,  where 
the  stock  market  collapse  hit  the  hardest,  has  kept  up 
above  all  expectations.  It’s  ahead  of  December  last 
year  in  many  lines,  especially  groceries.  The  highe-^t 
class  chain  store  in  New  York  city,  catering  to  the 
largest  number  of  well-to-do  families,  had  a  splendid 
month  in  December. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  leading  opinion  that  business 
for  the  canning  industry  has  passed  the  worst  of  the 
depression,  and  that  we  are  going  to  the  Convention 
and  into  next  year  with  as  bright  prospects  for  a  profit¬ 
able  year  as  we  have  enjoyed  for  some  time. 

Keep  up  your  courage. 

Improve  your  quality. 

Help  the  industry  to  take  a  step  forward. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  Now  firms, 
dumges  etc. 

Building  Cannery — George  W.  Myers,  1949  North 
Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  is  building  a  cannery  at 
New  Port,  N.  J. 

Surprise  Cannery  Makes  Additions — ^The  Surprise 
Cannery,  located  three  miles  north  of  Ocala,  Fla.,  has 
tripled  the  floor  space  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
and  by  additions  to  the  original  plant  which  opened  this 
past  summer,  increasing  the  capacity  from  about  a 
third  to  a  car  per  day.  The  company  has  contracted 
with  farmers  for  the  growing  of  vegetables  for  spring 
packing  and  has  this  fall  acquired  132  acres  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  plant  upon  which  to  grow  vegetables 
for  canning  purposes.  C.  E.  Brasted,  president  of  the 
Surprise  Cannery,  Inc.,  claims  that  enough  vegetables 
will  be  contracted  for  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation. 

Sauerkraut  will  be  one  of  the  products  of  the  en¬ 
larged  cannerj^  Four  kraut  tanks  have  been  installed 
in  the  plant  this  fall  with  a  capacity  of  a  carload  of 
kraut.  Besides  building  a  new  warehouse  at  the  can¬ 
nery  this  fall,  the  original  building  has  been  enlarged 
and  an  unloading  shed  has  been  added.  The  boiler  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  plant  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Two 
pressure  cookers  of  about  40-case  capacity  each  have 
been  installed.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  vegetables  as  they  are  received  at  unloading  shed. 

Speaks  on  Distribution — Jacob  Blumlein,  president 
of  Sussman,  Wormser  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocery  house 
of  San  Francisco,  recently  addressed  the  Section  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  on  the 
subject  of  “Distribution  to  the  Retail  Trade.” 

Injured  in  Auto  Accident — H.  J.  Frost,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Company, 
San  Francisco,  recently  suffered  a  broken  leg  and  se¬ 
vere  bruises  when  caught  between  two  automobiles. 

Appointed  to  Welfare  Commission — Mrs.  Parker 
Maddux,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  made  a  member  of 
the  California  State  Industrial  Welfare  Commission. 
The  principal  duties  of  the  commission  are  connected 
with  wage  problems  between  employer  and  employe. 

Fish  Company  Sold — G.  T.  McNeely  has  filed  a  notice 
of  sale  under  chattel  mortgage  of  all  interest  in  the 
equipment  of  the  Toyo  Fisheries  Company,  Inc.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Cal.,  to  the  Sea  Pride  Packing  Corp.,  Ltd. 

To  Attend  Convention — W.  J.  Boradori,  of  the  Bora- 
dori  Company,  San  Francisco,  plans  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Chicago  in  January,  and  will  then  visit  some  of 
the  concerns  in  the  East  and  South  whose  lines  are 
handled  in  the  Pacific  Coast  territory.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  offices  were  moved  into  new  quarters  at  16  Cali¬ 
fornia  street  the  first  of  the  year. 

Calling  on  Jobbers — George  L.  Nowlin,  representing 
Chr.  Bjelland  &  Co.,  fish  packers  of  Stavanger,  Norway, 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco,  visiting  the  job¬ 
bing  trade. 

Recovering — Mrs.  Freda  Ehmann,  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
knowTi  as  the  mother  of  the  ripe  olive  industry,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  a  serious  illness.  Mrs.  Ehmann,  founder 
and  president  of  the  Ehmann  Olive  Company,  Oroville, 
Cal.,  is  90  years  of  age. 
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Livingston's  TRUE  BLUE 

Tomato 

Seeds 

Can’t  be  beat  for  quality.  Are  grown  for  seed 
purposes  only— are  not  a  by-product.  We  are 
selling  seed,  of  our  own  growing,  of  high  ger¬ 
mination,  Marglobe  and  Norton,  wilt  resistant, 
Livingston’s  Stone,  Paragon,  Favorite,  Greater 
Baltimore  and  many  other  varieties,  for  pre¬ 
sent  orders,  at  lower  prices  than  for  many 
years.  It  will  pay  to  write  us  stating  quantity 
needed  before  buying  elsewhere.  Pages  61 
to  65,  in  our  1930  Seed  Annual  describe  all  of 
above  and  many  other  sorts.  Illustrates  a 
number,  of  leading  varieties.  It’s  yours  for 
the  asking. 

Please  mention  The  Canning  Trade  when  writing. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

Famous  for  Tomatoes  since  1870 

32-36  £.  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


For  every 
cannery 
cleaning 
need 


HEREVER  there  is  a  cannery  cleaning  job 
to  be  done,  you  can  reply  upon  Oalcite  mat¬ 
erials  and  methods  to  effect  economies  of  time  and 
effort,  and  give  results  that  will  be  eminently  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Bottles,  jars,  cans  .  .  .  floors,  walls,  paintwork  ,  .  . 
vats,  conveying  and  filling  equipment  ...  all  res¬ 
pond  quickly  to  Oakite  cleaning.  In  fact,  wher¬ 
ever  dirt,  grease,  film,  juice-stains,  grime  or  burnt-on 
foodstuffs  must  be  removed,  an  effective  Oakite  mat¬ 
erial  and  method  is  available.  Write  for  booklets 
giving  full  information.  No  obligation. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

Industrial  Qeaning  Materials  MdMetbodk 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 


POSITION  WANTED 


GRADUATE  CHEMIST.  Experienced  in  the  chemistry, 
biochemistry,  and  bateriology  of  formulating,  develop¬ 
ment,  technology  manufacture,  and  research  relating 
to  food  packing,  including  dairy,  cereal,  and  cannery 
products,  the  last  comprising  packing  pork  and  beans, 
spaghetti,  and  many  other  kinds  of  vegetable,  meat, 
and  dairy  products,  especially  blends,  mixtures,  pre¬ 
pared,  and  special  foods. 

Address  Box  A-1722  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 

107  South  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore. 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2638  Boston  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlontic  Whorf,  Boston  Street  end 
Lokewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  -  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

Address  Box  A-1719  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  600  can  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
for  No.  2,  No.  2J  and  No.  3  cans. 

1  Sprague  6  pocket  Cooker  Filler 
4  Morral  Corn  Cutters 
1  Sprague  Model  7  Corn  Silker 
1  30  ft.  8”  Worm  Corn  Conveyor 
1  Bucket  type  Elevator  for  Corn 
1  Invincible  Pea  Cleaner 
1  Monitor  Pea  Grader 
1  Sprague  16”  Boot  Elevator  100’  Chain 
1  Water  Heater  for  Boiler. 

All  of  above  in  good  working  condition.  Some  items 
as  good  as  new.  Write  for  prices. 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— One  new  John  Bean  Spray  Outfit,  No. 
827-P,  complete'with  6  row  truss  frame  boom,  3  nozz¬ 
les  per  row.  This  machine  is  complete  with  engine 
to  drive  mixer  and  fan,  .and  has  never  been  used. 
Price  10%  less  than  Bean’s  price  for  the  same  new 
machine. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Used  Machinery  for  a  small  tomato  can¬ 
ning  factory. 

J.  W.  Furman,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

WANTED— 1  Second  Hand  Double  Dump  Scalder;  1 
single  dump.  20  single  bale  4  tier  Crates  for  40  inch 
Kettles. 

Address  Box  A-1716  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Address  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— Corn  and  Tomato  packing  factory  on 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  siding.  Bloomingdale,  Queen 
Anne  County,  Maryland.  3  acres  land,  5  room  bunga¬ 
low,  factory  and  warehouses.  All  two  stories;  iron 
buildings;  cement  floors.  Well  equipped.  Fine  sec¬ 
tion  of  country.  Good  class  growers.  Offer  bargain 
price. 

_  Charles  Jarrell,  Hillsboro,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — A  $50,000  corn  canning  plant— at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Capacity  2500  c/  s  per  hour.  Growers  anxious 
to  raise  corn.  Tomatoes  and  beans  if  wanted. 
Thoroughly  equipped  and  in  fine  condition,  located 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Del.,  with  excellent  shipping  faci¬ 
lities.  Selling  because  I  am  now  in  another  line  of 
business.  Gladly  show  property. 

H.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen  ,Md. 

FOR  SALE— Small  Tomato  Canning  Plant  at  Eldora. 
New  Jersey.  Has  been  operated  continuously  for  40 
years  and  by  the  present  owners  for  25  years  and 
will  continue  to  be  operated  if  not  sold  although  the 
senior  member  of  our  firm  wants  to  slow  down  and 
that  is  the  only  reason  for  selling.  It  will  not  be 
sold  for  less  than  a  fair  price  although  at  a  fair  price 
it  is  still  a  bargain,  for  in  25  years  it  has  never  lost 
a  load  of  contract  Tomatoes,  and  that  is  a  priceless 
asset  for  a  Tomato  cannery.  It  is  a  splendid  location 
for  a  small  business  which  can  be  increased  if  desired. 

C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Fop  Sale — Seed 


SEED  FOR  SALE— 500  bushels  Alaska  Seed  Peas, 
1929  crop. 

Address  Box  A  1710  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SEED  FOR  SALE — “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.”  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y,  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 

PEAS  WANTED— We  will  pay  a  good  cash  price  for 
23,000  pounds  Perfections,  12,000  pounds  each  Hors- 
fords  and  Surprise.  They  must  be  of  1929  crop, 
grown  by  either  Rogers  Brothers  or  Associated  Seed 
Company. 

Address  Box  A-1721  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Experienced  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Man  from 
Indiana  or  New  York  State  preferred.  Must  have  A-1  reference. 
State  experience,  age  and  salary  expected.  Advise  what  other 
products  familiar  with. 

Address  Box  B-1717  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Man  experienced  in  packing  full  line  of  Pickle  Pro¬ 
ducts,  including  Fresh  Cucumber  Chips.  Give  full  reference, 
age,  salary,  and  knowledge  or  other  products  packed. 

Address  Box  B-1718  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  of  canning  plant.  Have  had 
30  years  experience  in  the  packing  of  all  vegetables,  both  as 
owner  and  manager.  Willing  to  locate  in  any  section  of  country 
if  satisfactory  offer  is  made.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  references. 
Address  Box  B-1711  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent.  Have  had 
twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  and  a  full  line  of  canned  vegetables.  Capable  of 
taking  charge  of  factory  or  group  of  factories  with  large  pro¬ 
duction.  Understand  the  handling  of  help,  and  the  arranging  of 
equipment  to  pack  a  quality  product  at  low  cost.  Understand 
all  branches  of  business  from  the  field  to  the  customers’  ware¬ 
house.  Desire  to  make  change.  Services  available  January  1st, 
1930.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1712  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED— 16  years  experience  in  the  Canning 
Business,  can  handle  big  production,  tomatoes,  beans  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Experienced  in  warehouse  and  shipping,  Knapp  label¬ 
ing  machines,  plan  your  building,  install  machinery,  changing 
heads  on  closing  machines,  make  proper  seams  on  cans.  Would 
like  connection  with  reliable  company  the  year  round.  Furnish 
reference. 

P.  O.  Box  111,  Clever,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  25  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-I720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent.  Graduate 
Chemist.  Twelve  years  experience  as  chemist,  superintendent, 
manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  pickles  and 
pickle  products,  mustard,  tomato  products,  beans,  hominy,  etc. 
Plant  erection  and  maintenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting 
and  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1709  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  of  cannery  packing  fruits  or 
vegetables.  Years  of  experience.  The  past  10  years  as  manager. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  business  including 
field,  office  and  sale.  Prefer  position  where  can  acquire  finan¬ 
cial  interest  after  demonstrating  ability.  Best  of  references. 
At  present  employed,  but  desire  to  make  change  January  1st. 
Address  Box  B-1714  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER  INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6  00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed  I 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  of  pea  plant.  Eighteen 
years  experience.  Can  pack  other  lines  but  prefer  to  specialize. 
Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1715  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
CHEMIST’S  POSITION  WANTED -See  page  27 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  w’e  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Writt  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


January  6,  1930 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGl^I. 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 

~  U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Is  your  Brand  protected?  Our 
trade  mark  bureau  is  at  your 
service.  Ask  Gamse  -  **he 
knows**. 


RGAMSESBRO. 

i  tho^t'apners 
GAMsftuiLDlNG 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 


No.  2  size 
No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
28.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINfSS  or  TIN  PLATt  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CAlVANUtD  IRON  -  llltRl 
M|TAi  SIGNS  AND  ST  DISPLAY  flAfURiS 


Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sours*' 
i^iDsure  sanitai)^ 
cleanliness — 


Atk.  your  supply  man  ^ 


A 


National 
Service 
Localized 

This  is  one  of  the  big  advan¬ 
tages  to  you  in  the  H  &  D 
organization  with  its  nine  box  making  plants 
in  the  canning  belt.  One  of  these  plants  is 
near  you,  ready  to  furnish  prompt  and  complete 
service  on  your  requirements  in  corrugated  fibre 
shipping  boxes. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDE  &  DAUCH  df  SHIPPINC  BOXES 


January  6,  1930 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flKvrea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


.95 

4.75 
1.20 
1.10 
6.60 
1.00 

4.76 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled.  No.  21/2 . 

Large,  No.  2Vi . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2^....„ . ...~« 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  . 

Medium.  No.  2% . 

Small.  No.  2V2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No|  1  sq . — ~ 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq....... .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  S  . - 

In  Sauce,  18  oc... — . . 80 

No.  1  . 70 

No.  2%  - - -  I  BO 

No.  10  .  5.25 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2.. . 

BEETS* 

Prices  on  application 

Baby.  No.  2 . . 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  8 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  2  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  10s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Early  June.  Is . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2V2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 


N.Y. 

3.15 

3.10 

3.20 

8.25 

i’.M 

2.70 

2.65 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 


.86 

1.06 


1.65 

5.50 


1.05 

5.50 


1.00 

Out 


1.50 

9.00 


1.90 


1.20 

eioo 


1.00  1.15 

4.50  4.75 

4.50  S.’o'o 


1.35 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 
1.05 

.95 

1.10 

1.05 

1.15 

8.25 

.90 

4.50 
1.00 
6.00 

1.30 

6.50 


1.15 

8.90 


1.15 

6.60 


1.85 

1.70 

1.45 


1.85 

1.70 

1.45 


1.30 

1.15 

1.00 

.95 

1.05 

5.75 

5.50 

.70 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 


1.60 

4.25 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.10 

Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow.  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

1.45 

No.  2V>  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

.  1.20 

.  1.35 

1.20 

4.50 

Unoeeled.  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

7.00 

6.00 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  9.Uj 

. 96 

tl.OO 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  8  . 

1.10 

1.66 

No.  3  . 

.  ^  AO 

tl.50 

t4.50 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

No.  8,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup... 

L26 

— 

1.40 

1.36 

1.021/2 

1.00 

1.06 

6.75 

5.60 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  21/2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


1.30 


.86  . 

1.05  tl.l5 

1.16  n.20 

3.60  t3.76 


.70 

.65 

1.20 

1.16 

1.85 

1.86 
5.50 
4.75 

.65 

.621/2 
.92  V2 
,  .90 

1.45 
1.40 
4.60 
4.26 


.6211. 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 66 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25 


.60 

4.35 

.65 


California  Bartletts,  Standard  2Yj . 

Choice  .  3.50 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.85 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra.  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . ....."  dioo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  i"o() 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2!  10 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  1  10 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.OO 

No.  10s  .  14.76 


2.95 

3.30 


2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.50 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pnnsylvania.  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 


4.25 

1.60 

4.75 


4.40 

4.’5(j 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

15  02 . 

17  02.  . . 

18  02 . 

19  02 . . . 

Standard.  No.  2,  Factory,  18  02!! 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doa. . 

'/••-lb.  cases,  4  do2 . 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  do2 . . 

OYSTERS* 


1.10 


10.00 


3.65 

12.75 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


....... 

9  9^ 

2.15 

Standards.  4  oz . 

.  1.2R 

6  02.  . 

3.00 

8  02 . 

. .  2.60 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Selects.  6  oz .  . 

.  2.60 

1.10 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

.  1.36 

1.46 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.50 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  in  Syrup.. 

BLUEBERRIES* 
Maine,  No.  2 . 


No.  10  „.. 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2^ . 

Fancy,  No.  2*,^ . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Flat,  No. 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1., 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No. 


4.00 

2.20 

1.40 

1.50 

2.65 

2.90 

2.60 

2.87^. 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 


2.40 

12.00 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat.  No.  1 . , . 

1.60 

1.65 

4.85 

2.85 

16.00 

Flat.  No.  % . 

1.40 

1.60 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

1.45 

1.55 

2.15 

1.76 

1.86 

Dry.  No.  1 . 

1.70 

1.70 

12.00 

14.00 

3.60 

3.75 
4.25 

1.20 

6.76 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

(4  Oil,  Keyless . 

t3.50 

)4  Oil,  Decorated..__™_„._„..._,.,.„„ 
%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton 

*4.76 

*3.50 

14.75 

*3.15 

tIK  . 

6.00 

Vi  Oil,  Carton . 

■51  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  Per  case . 

Choice,  No.  21/2,  Y.  C.. 

Fancy,  No.  2i/(..  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  8............ 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . . 


2.45 

2.75 


2.30 
2.70 
2.90 

1.30 


Oval.  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %s  . 

White,  >48  . 

White,  Is  . . . . 

Blue  Fin,  . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  ^s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  tAs  . 

Yellow,  Is  . 


t3.40 


.  8.00 

14.00  14.50 


26.00 

7.60 

14.50 
6.50 

12.50 
7.60 

14.25 
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METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION  of  N  Y 

Boyle  Plant: 

811  S.  Wolfe  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PI  loiie  —  Wolfe  6300 

Alaspetli,  FT.  Y.  110  East  42nfl  iSt.,  York  City  Brooklyn,  FT.  Y. 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

Carle  Cooling,  Sales  ^M^anager 

Dad  Loweree  Cliarlie  XJnruli  Bill”  Riglitor,  Jr. 

\  Ed  W^oel  per.  Seafood  Can  D, 
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BALTIMORE,  JANUARY  6,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Outook  Bright — The  Tomato  Situation  Summarized. 
All  Sections  Short  of  Tomatoes — Corn  and  Peas 
Strong — Some  Items  Entirely  Out  of  Quotation. 
Jobbers’  Stocks  of  Canned  Fruits  Low  and  Must  Buy 
Soon — Fish  in  Good  Position — New  Can  Prices  Fa¬ 
vorable — Watch  Your  Future  Prices. 

Bright  outlook— The  real  value  of  this  week’s 
review  of  the  canned  foods  market  is  not  in  a 
glance  back  at  transactions  which  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  but  rather  in  a  glance  ahead  to  see  what 
is  in  store  for  the  traders  in  canned  foods,  and  there  the 
outlook  is  very  bright.  Trading  in  canned  foods  was 
light  this  past  week ;  light  because  buyers  had  begun  or 
were  ready  to  begin  their  annual  inventory,  and  were 
busy  with  that  showing  rather  than  in  the  game  of  get¬ 
ting  bargains.  And  light  also  because  the  sales  boys 
took  the  week  easy,  as  their  superiors  had  told  them 
they  should  do.  And  when  sales  are  not  pushed  sales 
are  not  made. 

But  everyone  directly  interested  in  the  operation  of 
the  market  feels  most  optimistic  about  the  coming 
weeks  and  months,  and  not  just  the  brokers,  who  are 
always  hoping,  but  the  big  and  little  buyers,  who  now 
know  that  the  supplies  of  canned  foods  of  every  kind 
are  limited,  and  some  of  them  so  light  as  to  cause  a 
fear  of  a  very  early  cleaning  out  and  a  totally  bare 
market.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  hard  to  find  any  item  in 
general  demand  that  is  not  in  this  light  condition.  Talk 
with  tomato  canners  wherever  you  happen  to  meet 
them,  and  from  any  section,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  out 
of  stock.  California  has  not  tomatoes  to  send  East  and 
only  enough  for  her  own  supply.  Utah  has  long  been 
out  of  them  in  any  worth-while  fashion.  Dowm  in  the 
Ozarks,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  there  are  a  few  cars  of 
tomatoes,  but  they  are  not  for  sale  at  today’s  prices. 
Those  holders  have  put  them  away  for  the  $1.20  to 
$1.25  market  on  2s  which  they  confidently  see  long  be¬ 
fore  new  tomato  canning  time,  and  it  will  take  that 
price  to  move  them.  Because  it  should  be  remembered 
that  region  seldom,  if  ever,  this  season  dropped  below 
$1  on  these  goods  since  the  close  of  tomato  canning 
time.  They  saw  the  Eastern  canners  selling  at  80  to 
821/^'c,  and  paid  no  attention  to  it;  they  held  theirs  at 


$1,  and  got  it  for  the  vast  majority  of  their  pack.  So 
they  are  merely  holding  for  the  20c  to  25c  rise  which 
the  Easterns  now  see  in  their  2s  at  $1.  And  it  is  dol¬ 
lars  to  doughnuts  that  they  get  the  price,  and  that  they 
hold  until  they  do.  No  use  gunning  around  out  there 
for  bargains. 

As  you  came  East,  into  Tennessee  and  Western  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  prices  are  easier,  but  the  tomatoes  are  scar¬ 
cer  also,  and  incidentally  Virginia  seems  to  be  bucking 
up  on  her  prices.  She  is  tired  of  the  country  making 
fun  of  her  prices,  and  poking  fingers  at  her  as  foolish. 
A  Virginia  gentleman  yields  to  no  man  in  hospitality, 
but  when  the  recipients  laugh  at  their  generosity,  then 
the  Virginian  feels  “riled,”  and  he  can  get  as  angry  as 
any  other  white  man,  and  they  are  kinda  angry  down 
there  now.  So  look  for  a  healthy  advance  in  tomato 
prices  down  there,  for  they  all  know  that  they  only  have 
to  demand  it  and  they  will  get  it.  Virginia  packs  just 
as  good  tomatoes  as  anybody  else,  but  has  always  been 
bashful  about  selling  them.  If  the  goods  are  right  they 
are  worth  the  $1  now,  and  any  man  with  such  goods  can 
get  it. 

And  then  you  come  to  the  Tri-States,  where  the  bulk 
of  unsold  canned  tomatoes  is,  and  that  bulk  is  about  one 
full  month’s  supply  and  no  more.  With  all  the  country 
calling  on  this  section,  how  are  they  going  to  make  the 
supply  hold  out  It  just  can’t  be  done  at  any  price, 
though  most  of  the  present  holders  will  not  find  this 
out  until  after  their  stocks  have  been  taken  away  from 
them.  If  there  are  any  reading  this  who  have  tomatoes 
of  worth-while  standard  quality,  our  advice  to  them  is 
to  advance  their  price  to  $1  or  $1.10.  These  goods  are 
now  at  92V2C  in  this  city,  but  they  have  not  started  to 
run  as  yet.  Don’t  listen  to  any  arguments;  just  say 
$1.10,  and  if  he  keeps  on  trying  to  talk  say  $1.15,  and 
stick  to  it.  It  is  the  surest  bet  that  anybody  ever  made, 
and  the  buyer  will  not  be  insulted,  because  you  know 
the  value  of  your  own  goods.  He  will  think  the  more 
of  you. 

No.  3s  are  golden  nuggets,  and  quoted  at  $1.85  nomi¬ 
nal  for  fancy  and  $1.45,  but  more  often  $1.50  and  $1.55, 
for  standards.  They  are  worth  all  you  can  get  for 
them,  because  there  are  very  few  of  them  left. 

No.  10s  are  variously  quoted  at  $4.50,  $5  and  $5.25, 
but  the  latter  figure  may  be  the  only  one  heard  by  the 
time  you  read  this.  They,  too,  are  very  scarce  and  badly 
needed. 
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Corn  has  shown  but  little  action  this  week.  It  is 
known  that  jobbers’  stocks  are  showing  up  in  inventory 
unusually  light,  and  that  replacements  must  soon  be 
made.  The  buyers  tried  to  make  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  big  pack  figures,  but  com  canners  are  resting 
unusually  easy  and  confident.  The  situation  is  stronger 
than  many  will  believe,  but  those  who  have  canned  com 
stocks  seem  to  know  their  value,  and  they  are  wise. 
There  are  no  changes  to  record  in  the  price  market. 

Canned  peas  are  in  much  the  same  position  as  com. 
Pea  canners  will  say  that  their  position  is  stronger,  and 
they  are  right,  because  popular  demand  for  peas  out- 
w'eighs  that  for  corn,  and  therefore  the  call  upon  the 
small  remaining  stocks  will  be  heavier,  or  more  effec¬ 
tive,  at  least.  Peas  will  soon  be  in  a  very  strong  posi¬ 
tion,  we  opine. 

Beans  have  not  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  this  week, 
but  they  continue  their  good  condition.  The  pack  was 
larger  than  last  year,  no  doubt,  but  so  is  the  demand, 
by  a  large  measure,  and  the  supplies  left  in  first  hands 
do  not  worry  any  of  the  holders.  These  supplies  are 
mainly  odds  and  ends  left  with  new  canners  of  this 
item,  and  they  know  their  value.  This  is  another  item 
that  will  be  cleaned  up  before  next  spring. 

Lima  beans,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  are  so  scarce  as  to  be 
practically,  if  not  actually,  out  of  quotation.  Your 
broker  may  be  able  to  find  some,  and  if  he  does  just  pay 
the  price  and  don’t  argue. 

In  canned  fruits  it  is  said  that  there  must  soon  be  re¬ 
plenishments,  because  jobbers’  stocks  are  low.  The 
people  are  eating  heavily  of  canned  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
and  like  them.  Prices  all  down  this  line  hold  firm,  but 
without  figure  change  this  week. 

Canned  fish  is  also  in  good  position.  The  days  of 
heavy  demand  are  just  ahead  of  us,  and  they  will  make 
a  big  hole  in  the  remaining  stocks.  Canned  shrimp  is 
so  scarce  that  it  is  hurting  the  market,  many  retailers 
not  being  able  to  keep  any  on  hand.  Sardines  had  a 
little  fluny,  but  that  will  disappear  as  the  year  grows 
older  and  salmon  is  in  good  hands. 

The  fine  oyster  w'eather  of  the  past  month  or  more 
has  changed  to  spring-like  weather  as  we  write;  this 
section  is  having  its  share  of  this  peculiar  weather. 
But  it  has  served  to  prevent  the  tie-up  from  ice  in  the 
Bay,  and  that  is  to  the  good  of  the  oyster  canners. 

Futures — They  are  now  talking  about  the  future 
prices.  The  fellow'  trying  to  place  an  order  wdll  picture 
every  canner  in  the  business,  and  a  multitude  of  new 
ones,  as  packing  the  greatest  output  during  1930  ever 
heard  of.  We  have  again  reached  the  days  of  plentiful, 
abundant  crops  in  January  and  February  snows.  But  if 
you  sell  your  futures  on  that  basis  you  deserve  to  be 
stung.  Remember  the  fellow's  who  sold  future  tomatoes 
last  year  at  this  time  for  80c  and  take  warning!  We 
told  you  then,  and  we  tell  you  now,  that  they  cannot 
overpack  any  market  in  one  season  when  they  start 
from  bare  floors,  and  of  course  provided  the  quality 
is  at  least  passable,  and  he  is  a  benighted  canner  who 
does  not  know'  that  all  his  fellow-canners  are  now  striv¬ 
ing  for  quality.  So  sell  your  futures  as  a  quality  pack ; 
name  a  price  that  w'ill  be  sure  to  pay  you  a  fair  profit ; 
don’t  be  carried  off  your  feet  with  the  idea  that  all  the 
orders  are  running  out  fast  and  that  if  you  do  not  grab 
some,  at  any  price,  you  will  be  left.  A  good  rule  would 
be  to  add  5c  to  10c  per  dozen  to  any  price  that  is  named 
you  today,  and  stick  to  it.  There  will  be  a  heavy  buy¬ 


ing  of  futures  and  plenty  of  orders.  Go  slow  and  don’t 
bargain  away  your  1930  profits. 

Can  Prices — New  can  prices  are  announced  this  week 
and  they  are  favorable  to  all  canners.  The  slightly 
lower  tin-plate  price  enables  them  to  name  lower  season 
prices.  You  will  find  these  in  their  regular  place. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Market  Quiet  but  Buyers  Very  Optimistic — Stocks  Gen¬ 
erally  Below  Average  in  Jobbers’  Hands— Scramble 
for  Tomatoes  May  Be  Expected — Peas  Also  Scarce. 
Some  Small  Concessions  in  Asparagus — Orders  Ex¬ 
pected  Soon  for  Fruits. 

New  York,  January  1,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — Absolute  dullness  has  marked  the 
canned  foods  market  in  this  territory  during  the 
past  week.  With  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
breaking  into  two  weeks  as  effectively  as  they  have  this 
year,  there  was  little  anticipation  of  any  real  business, 
and  there  has  been  none.  Statistically,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  to  figure  it  at  this  time,  the  market  continues 
very  firm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  largest 
buyers  in  this  market  believe  that  conditions  are  unu¬ 
sually  favorable  to  first  hands  this  season,  and  it  is 
rare  that  the  buyer  is  willing  to  make  this  admission. 
However,  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  buyers  real¬ 
ize  that  consumption  has  increased  enormously  as  far 
as  canned  foods  are  concerned,  and  therefore  the 
wholesale  purchases  of  former  years  will  not  fully  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demand  of  their  ow'n  retail  outlets.  Buyers 
w'ho  followed  statistics  of  last  year,  for  example,  find 
that  their  stocks  on  hand  are,  in  many  cases,  far  ^low 
those  held  at  the  same  comparative  period.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  after  the  task  of  taking  inventory  is  completed, 
there  should  be  an  avalanche  of  orders  going  forth  from 
this  market,  for  one,  which  will  keep  the  canners  busy 
for  some  time  to  come.  This  is  not  especially  applicable 
to  any  one  canned  food  product,  but  to  the  general  line. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Buying  activity  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  during  the  past  week,  due  to  the  holiday  season. 
However,  inventories  will  show  the  true  position  of  this 
canned  food,  and  an  early  exhaustion  of  what  stocks  do 
remain  in  first  hands.  Surprisingly  to  some,  inquiries 
directed  to  packers  reveal  that  these  stocks  are  not 
large  and  that  there  will  be  some  real  scrambling 
among  buyers  to  get  what  they  will  need  early  in  the 
new  year.  Prices  remain  on  a  firm  level,  unchanged 
from  last  week.  When  the  real  buying  starts,  however, 
a  continuous  upward  movement  may  be  looked  for,  in 
the  opinion  of  buyers  here. 

Peas-— The  situation  which  is  bound  to  develop  in 
Southern  tomatoes  will  be  fully  reflected  in  peas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  local  observers.  There  is  not  a  large  stock 
available  in  first  hands,  and  second  hands  have  practi¬ 
cally  exhausted  their  purchases  and  inventories  will 
reveal  a  real  shortage.  Prices  accordingly  should  move 
upward  with  the  beginning  of  buying  duing  the  first 
half  of  1930. 

Asparagus — While  some  California  packers  have  ex¬ 
hibited  a  willingness  to  grant  slight  concessions  to  clean 
their  floors  of  the  1929  pack,  others  are  holding  firmly 
and  in  some  cases  are  asking  advances.  The  carry-over 
into  the  new  year  will  be  exceptionally  light,  and  as  re- 
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tail  consumption  has  been  normal,  if  not  above  normal, 
the  situation  is  most  firm  and  promising  to  those  who 
hold  their  stocks  for  better  prices.  There  has  not  been 
much  real  buying  activity  in  the  past  week,  despite  the 
offers  made  by  first  hands.  Inventory  taking  has  just 
about  stopped  all  buying,  except  of  a  most  imperative 
spot  nature. 

California  Fruits — ^While  buying  has  been  of  a  spot 
nature  during  the  past  fortnight,  there  will  be  some 
real  orders  placed  after  the  business  of  taking  inven¬ 
tory  has  been  completed.  There  have  been  no  price 
changes  posted  during  the  past  week,  due  to  the  quiet¬ 
ness  in  the  secondary  market,  but  some  revision  is  ex¬ 
pected  during  January. 

Sardines — Prices  have  been  comparatively  low  on  the 
new  sardine  pack,  but  it  is  believed  that  general  ad¬ 
vances  will  be  made  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Buyers 
in  this  market  have  not  yet  operated  freely  in  regard 
to  the  new  pack,  preferring  to  await  the  conclusion  of 
their  inventory  taking  before  committing  themselves 
heavily  on  any  new  deliveries.  Consumption  continues 
at  alx)ut  the  same  level  as  last  year,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  to  the  wholesale  trade  from  their  retail  outlets. 

Salmon — In  common  with  other  canned  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  salmon  is  not  enjoying  any  special  call  these  days. 
There  has  been  little  new  business  stirring,  although  it 
is  reported  that  a  few  of  the  larger  wholesale  houses 
have  called  for  delivery  a  little  earlier  than  they  re¬ 
quested  at  time  of  purchase,  indicating  that  consump¬ 
tion  is  slightly  above  normal.  Prices  are  firm  and  un¬ 
changed. 

Tuna — Although  there  has  been  no  buying  of  any  ac¬ 
count  this  week,  the  tuna  pack  will  enter  the  new  year 
in  a  firmer  statistical  position  than  for  some  years  past, 
according  to  estimates  made  by  representatives  of  local 
wholesale  houses.  With  a  pack  comparative  with  that 
of  last  year  to  trade  on,  consumption  has  increased. 
Prices  have  not  yet  reflected  this  condition,  but  that 
they  will  after  the  turn  of  the  year  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected. 

Com — There  has  been  no  business  consummated  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  on  corn,  although  inquiries  have  gone 
forth  from  this  market  to  the  first  hands.  From  reports 
of  conditions  in  wholesale  houses  here,  it  is  believed 
that  corn  will  not  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  very 
soon,  as  other  canned  foods  are  in  a  more  exhausted 
condition  and  buyers  will  have  to  concentrate  on  filling 
their  needs  for  those  foods  first.  However,  prices  are 
being  well  maintained  by  packers. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

B(,  •  'Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Market  Generally  Quiet  but  Some  Buyers  Have  Stolen 
a  March  on  Others — Inventories  Expected  to  Show 
Low  Stocks  in  Jobbers’  Hands — Com  May  Advance 
Suddenly — Tomatoes  Start  Upwards — Peas  in  Strong 
Position — Year  Shows  Distinct  Advance  in  Quality 
Packing. 

Chicago,  January  1,  1930. 

OME  WISE  BUYERS — ^The  holiday  week  has  been 
seasonably  as  quiet  as  anticipated.  In  a  few  cases 
smart  buyers  have  stolen  a  march  on  their  competi¬ 
tors  and  picked  up  some  snaps  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  all  buyers  been  accessible.  But  in 
total  it  is  doubtful  whether  total  jobbing  purchasing 
amounted  to  much  this  past  week.  Everybody  seems 


to  be  bracing  himself  now  for  a  big  and  profitable  1930, 
and  from  all  evidences  on  the  business  horizon  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed. 

Com — Very  few  sales  registered  recently,  no  changes 
in  prices.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  jobbers  are  in¬ 
ventorying  a  subnormal  stock  of  corn,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  hundreds  of  country  jobbers  will  be  in  the 
market  in  early  January.  Likewise  many  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  jobbers  and  chain  stores  are  very  low  on 
stocks. 

It  will  take  very  little  revival  in  buying  pressure  to 
put  prices  on  com  up  several  notches. 

Tomatoes — Market  stronger;  substantial  advances 
registered  as  reported  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  the  quiet 
week  there  has  been  some  trading  on  tomatoes,  and  in 
fact  a  number  of  unsatisfied  inquiries  now  exist.  It 
appears  that  this  is  another  year  when  the  tomato  can- 
ner  is  going  to  pay  out  in  a  big  way. 

Peas — Market  continues  on  an  even  keel  with  no 
changes  in  prices.  Several  of  the  grades  and  sieves  are 
hard  to  find.  Big  Eastern  interests  have  come  into  Wis¬ 
consin  and  cleaned  up  everything  in  sight  on  some  of 
their  pet  seller  grades. 

Future  Selling — In  general  buyers  have  not  been 
ready  to  talk  about  1930  commitments,  although  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  attention  given 
this  subject  in  January.  Buyers  express  the  view  that 
there  will  be  a  tendency  toward  bountiful  productions 
and  there  is  going  to  be  very  little  encouragement  given 
to  packers  who  may  try  to  spring  advances  over  pre¬ 
vious  basis.  Neither  will  there  be  much  consideration 
for  canners  who  have  laid  down  on  their  contracts  with 
bad  pro  ratas  in  cases  where  the  buyers  have  been  left 
to  feel  that  they  might  have  done  better.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  good  square-shooting  canners  who  have 
given  good  quality  and  quality  deliveries  on  previous 
pack  will  receive  at  least  a  measure  of  consideration 
fairly  early  in  the  year,  as  jobbers  cannot  afford  to  sell 
themselves  entirely  short  on  any  item,  especially  if 
their  salesmen  are  out  lining  up  futures  with  their 
trade,  as  will  likely  be  the  case. 

Because  of  this  nice  advance  shown  on  future  values 
in  1929  it  is  felt  by  some  jobbers  that  they  can  point  to 
these  attractive  trades  as  an  argument  for  liberal  fu¬ 
ture  bookings  for  1930. 

1929  in  Retrospect — As  the  year  passes  into  the 
closed  file  it  stands  out  as  one  of  good  healthy  condi¬ 
tions;  most  canners  have  not  only  made  money,  but 
they  have  gained  wisdom  through  experience,  which 
will  make  them  more  successful  in  the  future.  Prog¬ 
ress  is  especially  notable  along  quality  lines  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  items;  the  canning  fraternity  has  at  last  be¬ 
gun  to  sense  seriously  that  the  public  really  prefers 
high  quality,  and  will  pay  a  little  more  for  it.  Canners 
have  also  begun  to  realize  that  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  statistics  are  of  value,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  them  on  the  continuing  up-grade  is  to  keep  the 
ultimate  consumer  increasing  his  demands. 

It  is  not  an  extravagant  statement  to  say  at  this  time 
that  1929  has  been  a  year  of  awakening  of  “craft  con¬ 
sciousness,”  and  at  least  some  feeble  efforts  have  begun 
to  be  evident  which  indicate  that  canning  will  take  its 
place  among  the  big  industries  of  the  country  as  con¬ 
trasted  from  its  previous  status  of  a  big  assemblage  of 
little  industries.  The  near  future  holds  big  things  for 
the  canning  business. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 

Conditions  Quiet  Over  Holidays — Market  Remains 

Firm — Inquiries  for  Futures  Acreage  Being  Con¬ 
tracted — (irowers  Busy  With  Winter  Plowing. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  December  31,  1929. 

POT  SALES — Business  has  been  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still  in  the  sale  of  spot  tomatoes  and  other  spot 
canned  foods  packed  here  in  the  Ozarks  during  the 
past  week.  This  condition,  however,  is  not  unusual,  for 
buyers  generally  do  not  make  any  purchases  of  staple 
canned  foods  at  this  season  of  the  year  unless  these  are 
absolutely  needed  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  trade. 

Spot  Tomato  Prices — Canners  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict  holding  any  spot  tomatoes  are  very  indifferent 
about  making  any  sales  at  this  time.  Offerings  on  the 
market  now  are  being  quoted  as  follows:  Is  standard, 
10  oz.,  65c;  Is  tall,  15  oz.,  if  obtainable,  871/2  to  90c; 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90  to  95c ;  No.  2  standards,  95c  to 
$1 ;  No.  2  extra  standards,  very  few  cars,  $1.10 ;  No.  21/2 
standards,  almost  unobtainable,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  No.  10 
standards,  very  limited  offerings,  $5. 

Spot  Green  Beans — The  unsold  lots  are  in  the  hands 
of  very  few  canners,  and  prices  held  firm  as  follows: 
Cut  stringless.  No.  2,  $1  to  $1.10;  6-lOs,  $5  to  $5.50. 
Most  canners  holding  spot  green  beans  expect  to  market 
these  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  buy  a  few  straight  cars  of  No.  2s 
cuts,  and  the  quality  is  highly  satisfactory. 

Mustard  Greens — Very  few  sales  during  the  past 
week.  Lowest  prices  today:  No.  2  size,  90c;  No.  21/2 
size,  $1.20;  No.  10s,  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Not  more  than  two 
or  three  canners  holding  any  mustard  greens.  These, 
however,  can  be  bought  for  shipment  in  cars  with  toma¬ 
toes. 

Turnip  Greens-  -Market  on  this  popular  food  product 
remains  very  firm,  with  limited  offerings:  No.  2  size, 
95c;  No.  214  size,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  No.  10  size,  $L50  to 
?4.75.  These  turnip  greens  can  be  bought  for  shipment 
in  straight  carlots  or  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes. 

f^auerkraut — No  straight*  cars  obtainable.  Can  be 
bought  in  .small  lots  for  mixed  car  shipment  with  toma¬ 
toes.  No.  2  size  80c,  No.  21/2  size  $1.00. 

Blackberries — Standard  blackberries,  water,  E-L 
rans.  in  small  lots  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars,  No.  2s, 
$1.10;  No.  10s,  $5  to  $5.25. 

Okra — Offerings  very  limited;  No.  2s,  $1.20;  No.  10s, 
$5.50. 

Canned  Apples — 6-10  standards,  in  straight  carlots 
or  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes:  Ben  Davis, 
.““3  75 :  Jonathans.  $4.00. 

First  Half  of  January  Shipment — It  is  now  possible 
to  buy  canned  products  put  up  in  the  Ozarks  at  prices 
0 noted  for  shipment  the  first  half  of  January.  Canners 
generally,  however,  are  refusing  to  consider  confirming 
business  at  prevailing  prices  for  later  shipment. 

Inauiries  for  Spots — During  the  past  few  days  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  inquiries  for  prices 
on  spot  tomatoes  and  other  canned  foods  packed  in  the 
Ozarks,  indicating  that  there  will  be  a  more  active  de¬ 
mand  at  the  beeinnin<r  of  the  year.  This  condition  is 
one  our  canners  anticipated,  and  market  prices  are 
being  held  very  firm. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  have  been  numerous  inqui¬ 
ries  for  prices  on  future  tomatoes  and  future  green 


beans.  Canners  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  name 
prices  on  futures  until  prices  on  cans  and  other  supplies 
have  been  named,  which  will  probably  be  the  first  or 
second  week  in  January.  There  are  indications  now 
that  the  aperage  canners  throughout  the  Ozarks  will 
place  a  reasonable  amount  of  future  tomatoes  and 
green  beans  on  the  market  at  the  opening  prices,  and 
these  prices  will  be  reasonable. 

Contracting  Acreage — Canners  all  over  the  Ozarks 
are  contracting  their  tomato  and  bean  acreage  for  their 
1930  pack. 

Winter  Plowing — Considerable  winter  plowing  is 
being  done  by  the  farmers  throughout  the  Ozarks,  as 
they  have  learned  that  winter  plowing  is  very  neces¬ 
sary,  and  assures  production  of  better  crops. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Catches  Still  Very  Small — Oysters  in  Good  De¬ 
mand — Factories  Quiet  Over  the  Holidays. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  1,  1930. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  showed  a  little  improve¬ 
ment,  in  that  there  were  a  few'  more  shrimp  avail¬ 
able  this  week,  and  they  w'ere  of  larger  size,  but 
even  at  that  the  factories  were  not  able  to  operate  more 
than  tw  o  half  days  this  past  week  in  Alabama,  which  is 
little  enough  and  really  does  not  figure  as  a  pack.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  every  little  helps,  and  a  dime  now  looks  to 
the  labor  as  big  as  a  dollar  does  when  things  are  moving 
along  at  high  speed. 

Santa  Claus  visited  the  Alabama  sea  food  plants  very 
lightly  this  year,  because  shrimp  w'ere  very  scarce  and 
there  have  been  no  oysters  to  pack,  so  things  were 
pretty  dead  for  Christmas. 

The  sea  food  factories  fared  better  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  because  they  packed  oysters,  and  therefore 
the  labor  had  Xmas  money.  The  demand  for  raw  head¬ 
less  shrimp  is  good  in  this  section,  and  the  trade  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  mixed  sizes  right  along,  which  indicates  that 
the  consuming  public  is  shrimp  hungry  and  they  are  not 
so  fussy  as  to  the  size. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  strong,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  it  to  be  otherwise,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pack  has  been  very  light  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
certainly  below^  normal  of  w'hat  it  has  been  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

Oysters — The  demand  for  raw  oysters  picked  up 
briskly  after  the  blizzard  that  visited  this  section  just 
before  Christmas,  and  the  demand  has  been  holding  up 
well,  as  we’ve  had  cold  w'eather  ever  since.  The  holidays 
have  reduced  the  supply,  and  this,  too,  has  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  keep  up  a  good  demand  for  the  bivalves. 

No  oysters  are  being  packed  in  Alabama.  Things  are 
quiet  about  the  sea  food  canneries  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  at  present  on  account  of  the  holidays,  but 
they  will  liven  up  after  New  Year’s,  when  the  packing 
of  oysters  will  be  resumed. 

The  hand-to-mouth  method  of  buying  now  employed 
by  the  trade  in  general  is  misleading  to  canners  and 
manufacturers  alike,  as  they  believe  because  they  have 
no  big  rush  of  orders  at  this  time  that  the  other  fellow 
is  getting  the  business,  where  if  they  would  take  the 
time  to  call  on  the  .trade  throughout  the  country  they 
w^ould  see  for  themselves  how  little  stock  the  trade  is 
carrying  and  how  little  they  are  buying,  regardless  of 
the  price.  They  are  buying  just  what  they  absolutely 
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have  to  have,  and  nothing  more.  You  are  doing  the 
same  thing  in  your  business,  so  no  kick  coming.  The 
only  solution  to  this  is  that  Mr.  Packer  and  Mr.  Manu¬ 
facturers  have  to  adjust  their  business  to  the  present 
requirements  and  meet  the  situation  face  to  face.  How 
long  is  it  going  to  last?  The  Lord  only  knows,  and  He 
won’t  tell  us,  therefore  the  sooner  you  get  together  the 
better  off  you  will  be. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,*’ 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Growers  Profited  Through  Better  Prices — The  Official 
Returns  on  Yields  and  Values — Statistics  Soon  to  Be 
Ready — Market  Quiet,  but  Heavy  Filling-in  Orders 
Expected — Pineapple  Clean-up  Will  Help  Fruits — 
Getting  Ready  for  Spinach — No  Change  in  Tomatoes. 

San  Francisco,  January  1,  1929. 
ROWERS’  PROFITS— Despite  the  frosts  of  early 
spring,  which  greatly  curtailed  the  production  of 
fruits  in  California,  growers  received  more  for 
their  crops  than  during  the  banner  production  year  of 

1928,  owing  to  the  substantially  higher  prices  that  pre¬ 
vailed.  This  interesting  fact  is  revealed  in  a  report  of 
E.  E.  Kaufman,  chief  of  the  Federal  State  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  official  places  returns  to  growers  at  $261,454,000, 
a  gain  of  $42,505,000  over  1928.  The  valuation  of  fruit 
crops  is  based  on  the  average  price  received  by  the 
grower  for  the  product  delivered  at  the  home  town 
market,  shipping  point  or  packing  shed.  The  cost  of 
container  and  the  cost  of  packing  and  selling  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  estimated  value  of  the  crop.  The  severe 
frosts  which  occurred  late  in  March  and  early  in  April 
damaged  crops  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  state,  with 
cling  peaches  registering  the  greatest  loss  to  growers 
and  prunes  next  in  line.  The  production  value  of  fruit 
crops  for  1929,  as  compared  with  1928,  follows : 

Apples,  1929,  7,700,000  boxes,  $6,030,000 ;  1928,  13,- 
105,000  boxes,  85,897,000.  Pears,  1929,  186,000  tons, 
$12,789,000;  1928,  224,000  tons,  $8,420,000.  Freestone 
peaches,  1929,  146,000  tons,  $6,059,000;  1928,  204,000 
tons,  $5,100,000.  Clingstone  peaches,  1920,  179,000 
tons,  $12,224,000 ;  1928,  344,000,  $7,459,000.  Apricots, 

1929,  195,000  tons,  $12,285,000;  1928,  175,000  tons, 
$8,750,000.  Prunes,  1929,  103,000  tons,  $19,776,000; 

1928,  220,300  tons,  $22,030,000.  Plums,  1929,  39,000 
tons,  $3,510,000 ;  1928,  66,000  tons,  $2,442,000.  Cher¬ 
ries,  1929,  16,000  tons,  $3,000,000;  1928,  18,500  tons, 
$2,775,000.  Raisins  (dried),  1929,  195,000  tons,  $13,- 
650,000 ;  1 928,  261,000  tons,  $10,440,000.  Table  grapes, 

1929,  317,700  tons,  $11,095,000;  1928,  403,000  tons, 
$10,478,000.  Wine  grapes,  1929,  416,000  tons,  $14,- 
560,000;  1928,  464,000  tons,  $11,600,000.  Oranges, 
1929,  23,600.000  boxes,  $94,400,000;  1928,  38,705,- 
000  boxes.  $79,345,000.  Grapefruit,  1929,  1,300,000 
boxes,  $3,250,000;  1928,  972,000  boxes,  $2,430,000. 
Lemons,  1929,  5,900,000  boxes,  $22,420,000;  1928, 
1928,  7,900,000  boxes,  $20,540,000.  Figs  (dried),  1929, 
15,000  tons,  $1,350,000;  1928,  11,500  tons,  $518,000. 
Figs  (canned  and  marketed  fresh),  1929,  6,000  tons, 
$600,000;  1928,  6,130  tons,  $533,000.  Olives,  1929, 
22,500  tons,  $1,688,000;  1928,  23,900  tons,  $1,912,000. 
Almonds,  1929,  4,600  tons,  $2,208,000;  1928,  14,000 
tons,  $4,760,000.  Walnuts,  1929,  39,000  tons,  $12,480,- 
000;  1928,  25,000  tons,  $1,500,000. 


Statistics— California  canned  fruit  and  vegetable 
pack  statistics  will  shortly  make  their  appearance  and 
figures  on  fruits  will  show  a  falling  off  in  keeping  with 
the  smaller  crops.  Figures  have  already  been  brought 
out  on  some  varieties  by  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  keeping  with  its  policy  of  presenting  these  as 
soon  as  possible,  particularly  when  they  promise  to  be 
of  definite  value. 

Market — The  last  week  of  the  year  proved  a  rather 
quiet  one  from  the  standpoint  of  canners,  but  the  many 
inquiries  received  suggest  that  quite  a  heavy  fill-in  busi¬ 
ness  on  fruits  may  be  expected  within  a  short  time. 
Most  of  the  line  is  still  to  be  had,  but  there  are  many 
sizes  and  grades  that  are  available  in  very  small  quan¬ 
tities  only.  Those  who  are  looking  for  nrice  concessions 
on  job  lots  may  be  disappointed,  as  canners  paid  very 
high  prices  for  canning  stock  last  season  and  have  had 
a  year  of  high  overhead  and  are  not  in  a  mood  to  make 
reductions.  Here  and  there  it  may  be  possible  to  secure 
some  grades  of  apricots  and  pears  at  slight  concessions 
from  list  prices,  but  these  fruits  are  being  more  firmly 
held  than  was  the  case  a  month  ago. 

Pineapple — The  very  close  cleanup  on  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  is  expected  to  assist  in  the  movement  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruits  during  the  next  few  months.  Fig¬ 
ures  on  the  pineapple  pack  are  not  yet  available,  since 
this  fruit  is  packed  every  month  in  the  year,  but  late 
estimates  from  the  islands  place  it  slightly  under  nine 
million  cases.  This  is  not  a  record  pack,  although  well 
toward  the  top.  Most  of  the  pack  of  pineapple  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  before  the  packing  season  had  reached  its 
height  last  summer. 

Spinach — California  canners  are  commencing  to 
make  preparations  for  the  spring  pack  of  spinach,  and 
some  are  announcing  that  they  will  purchase  no  can¬ 
ning  stocks  not  contracted  for  in  advance.  There  is  still 
considerable  spinach  of  the  1929  pack  to  be  moved,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  an 
overpack  this  year.  Prices  remain  the  same  as  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  past,  and  but  little  business  has  been 
booked  of  late,  early  purchases  having  been  very  heavy. 

Tomatoes — The  tomato  market  here  is  largely  with¬ 
out  change,  with  the  trade  having  but  a  small  surplus 
on  hand.  Despite  the  fact  that  holdings  are  small, 
standards,  extra  standards  and  solid  pack  are  still 
available. 

Vegetables  Short — The  dry  fall  season  cut  down  the 
pack  of  vegetables  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  there 
is  a  shortage  on  such  lines  as  carrots,  beets,  parsnips, 
onions  and  the  like,  which  are  commencing  to  command 
considerable  attention  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Can¬ 
ned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  closely  sold  up  in  the 
Northwest,  with  no  sizeable  surplus  on  any  line. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

January  6,  7  and  8,  1930  —  Northwestern  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  New  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  9-10,  1930 — Ozark  Canners,  annual,  Hotel  Colo¬ 
nial,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Jan.  20-24,  1930 — National  Canners,  National  Food 
Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Decree  Hearing  Again  Postponed — Illness  of  Presiding  Justice  Cause — Extensive  Plans 
Made  for  Annual  Convention  of  Food  Producers  and  Distributors  to  be  Held  in  Chicago — 
Presidents  Extend  Welcome — Kroger  Absorbs  Six  Companies — Change  in  Sales  Standards 
Asked  by  Baltimore  Grocers — Consumers  Protected  by  Education  of  Food  Trade. 


ILLNESS  POSTPONES  DECREE  HEARING— Because  of  the 
illness  of  Justice  Wendell  P.  Stafford,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  before  whom  the  Packer  Decree 
case  was  to  have  been  heard  on  December  19,  the  case  has  been 
postponed  until  the  latter  part  of  January,  the  date  to  be  later 
fixed  by  Justice  Stafford. 

Edgar  Watkins,  general  counsel  for  the  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  was  present  on  December  19  to  preseiit 
the  Association’s  case  against  the  modification  asked.  Previ¬ 
ously  Mr.  Watkins  had  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  petition  of  the 
packers,  alleging  that  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  modify 
the  decree  because  of  the  fact  that  the  term  of  the  court  at 
which  the  decree  was  entered  has  passed,  and  as  further  grounds 
of  demurrer,  Mr.  W’atkins  alleged  that  the  facts  set  up  in  the 
packers’  petition  are  irrelevant  and  immaterial  and  constitute  no 
valid  reason  for  changing  the  decree.  He  has  also  prepared  an 
extensive  brief  of  legal  authorities  supporting  this  demurrer, 
which  he  will  file  at  the  proper  time. 

In  addition  to  this  action  in  behalf  of  the  wholesale  grocers 
of  the  country,  D.  E.  Montgomery,  director  of  the  Statistical 
Division  of  the  Association,  has  completed  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  economic  issues  involved  which  is  incorporated  in  part  of 
Mr.  Watkins’  brief.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  now  engaged  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  factual  survey  to  be  in  readiness  for  contesting  with  the 
packers  the  facts  alleged  in  their  petitions  and  the  significance 
thereof,  should  that  b^ome  necessary. 

Since  December  19,  however,  Mr.  Watkins  himself  has  become 
seriously  ill,  necessitating  an  abdominal  operation,  which  took 
place  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  His  illness  is  likely  to  cause  another  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  hearing. 

National  Canners’  Convention — ^In  January,  for  the  third  suc¬ 
cessive  year,  Chicago  will  be  host  to  the  country’s  largest  an¬ 
nual  gathering  of  food  producers  and  distributors,  when  there 
will  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  from  January  20  to  24,  the 
twenty-third  annual  convention  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  and 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association.  During  the  same  week 
meetings  will  also  be  held  in  Chicago  by  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association,  the  National  Pickle  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Association,  the  National  Pre¬ 
servers  Association,  the  National  Retail  Grocers  Secretaries 
Association,  and  other  organizations  in  the  food  trades. 

Advance  reservations  at  the  Stevens  Hotel — ^the  headquarters 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  allied  associations — 
indicate  an  attendance  even  greater  than  last  year. 

The  canners’  convention  opens  Monday,  January  20,  with 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  the  latter  being  a  joint  session 
vdth  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  whose  annual 
convention  is  being  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel.  At  this  joint 
session  the  subject  of  advertising  will  be  presented.  Dr.  Morris 
Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  profession; 
Dr.  Paul  Dunbar,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Government  food  law  enforcement  officials; 
and  Miss  Lita  Bane,  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  homemaker  and  consumer. 

On  the  following  day,  and  on  Wednesday  and  'Thursday,  the 
ten  commodity  section  groups  into  which  the  National  Canners 
Association  is  divided  will  hold  their  meetings,  and  each  after¬ 
noon  there  will  be  informal  conferences  at  which  canners  and 
growers  of  canners’  crops  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  problems  with  scientific  experts  who  will  be  in  attendance 
at  the  convention.  The  canners’  convention  ends  with  a  general 
session  on  Friday. 

The  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  on  Wednesday,  and  throughout  the  entire  week 
will  maintain  an  extensive  exhibit  at  the  Stevens. 

Meetings  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  will  be 
held  from  Monday  to  Thursday,  inclusive. 

Entertainment  features  of  the  convention  will  include  a  brok¬ 
ers’  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening,  dinner  dance  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Association,  dinner  given  by  the  Anchor  Cap  and  Closure  Cor¬ 
poration  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  an  entertainment  at  Medi- 
nah  Temple  on  Thursday  evening  tendered  by  the  American  Can 
Company. 

Welcome  from  Presidents  of  Associations — A  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  canning  industry  and  its  friends  to  attend,  partici¬ 
pate  in,  and  profit  by,  the  Chicago  convention,  has  been  issued 
jointly  by  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  president  of  the  National  Canners 
Association;  Gordon  H.  Kellogg,  president  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  and  Willis  W.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  as  follows: 

“For  the  third  successive  year  Chicago  extends  its  hospitality 
to  the  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  and  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  who  will  meet  in  that  city  for  their  twenty- 
third  annual  convention.  Chicago,  with  its  ample  hotel  and 
transportation  facilities,  was  selected  as  the  most  satisfactory 
location  for  the  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  three  organi¬ 
zations,  and  we  hope  not  only  that  the  convention  will  be  largely 
atended,  but  that  much  will  also  be  accomplished  for  the  good  of 
the  business  in  which  we  are  all  interested. 

The  program  has  been  arranged  to  provide  something  of  in¬ 
terest  and  practical  value  to  every  branch  of  the  industry  and 
trade.  Outstanding  in  this  program  will  be  the  discussion,  at  a 
joint  meeting  with  distributors,  of  the  pro&lems  of  publicity  and 
advertising  for  the  industry’s  products. 

A  new  departure  from  the  prog^rams  of  previous  years  is  a 
series  of  informal  conferences  that  will  enable  canners  to  meet 
personally  and  discuss  with  the  members  of  the  research  staff  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  and  other  experts  in  attend¬ 
ance,  the  raw  products  and  technological  problems  in  which  indi¬ 
vidual  canners  are  most  interested.  These  conferences  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  and  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  intimate  contact  and  discussion 
that  will  make  research  work  of  direct  and  immediate  value  to 
the  industry. 

Another  innovation  is  the  opening  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Exhibit  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
mornings,  and  the  omission  of  the  convention  session  heretofore 
held  on  Monday  evening.” 

Kroger  Absorbs  Six  Companies — The  directors  of  the  Kroger 
Grocery  and  Baking  Company  have  authorized  the  issuance  of 
122,845  shares  of  common  stock  in  exchange  for  the  businesses 
of  H.  W.  Bracy  &  Co.,  McCarty  Wholes^e  Grocery  Co.,  Inc., 
Milgram  Stores,  Inc.,  Piggly-Wiggly  Haynes,  Inc.,  Richards 
Bros.,  Roanoke  Grocery  and  Milling  Co.,  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  stock  dividends  aggregating  5  per  cent,  pay¬ 
able  in  common  stock  during  1930. 

The  shares  being  issued  in  exchange  for  the  assets  and  busi¬ 
nesses  of  the  above  concerns,  totaling  34,166  shares,  are  being 
capitalized  on  the  books  of  the  company,  in  the  aggregate,  at 
$1,039,924,  this  being  the  combined  book  value  of  the  concerns. 
'The  balance  of  the  shares,  88,679,  for  the  payment  of  the  stock 
dividends,  are  being  capitalized  out  of  the  surplus  net  earnings 
of  Kroger  at  $18.29  a  share. 

At  the  time  of  purchase  the  Bracy  company  operated  41  gro¬ 
cery  stores  and  34  meat  markets  in  and  around  Herrin,  Ill.;  the 
Milgram  stores  operated  34  stores  around  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
while  the  Piggly-Wiggly  Haynes  had  two  grocery  stores  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Mo.  The  Richards  organization  had  two  meat  stores  in 
Columbia,  Mo.,  and  a  grocery  and  meat  store  in  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.  The  Roanoke  company  operates  a  wholesale  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  and,  through  a  subsidiary,  a  chain  of  90  stores  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  'Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

Ask  Change  in  Sales  Standards — The  Independent  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  of  Baltimore  have  passed  two  resolutions  advocating  the 
sale  of  many  commodities,  now  sold  by  dry  measure,  on  the  basis 
of  weight  by  numerical  count.  These  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  the  Independent  Retail  Grocers  of  Baltimore, 
Inc.,  believes  that  the  best  interests  of  both  the  consumer  and 
the  retailer  will  be  served  if  such  goods  as  are  now  sold  by  dry 
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measure  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  weight  or  numerical  count. 

“Resolved,  That  -we  tender  to  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  our  fullest  co-operation  in  seeing  that  fair  weights 
and  measures  are  used  to  serve  the  consumers  of  Baltimore. 

“To  this  end,  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  salary  of  someone  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  to  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  in  a  campaign  to  further  this  object.  The  party  hired 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  said  Bureau.” 

Consumers  Protected  by  Eklucation  of  Food  Trade — Fullest 
protection  to  the  consumer  through  continued  constructive  edu¬ 
cational  operations  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  and  notification,  seizure  and  prosecution  to  stop 
violations,  are  reported  in  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration  in  the  fiscal  year 
1929,  submitted  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  by  Walter  G. 
Campbell,  director  of  the  regulatory  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  is  the  second  annual  report  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  which,  since  July  1,  1927,  has  been  responsible  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  the  Tea  Act,  the  Naval 
Stores  Act,  the  Insecticide  Act,  the  Import  Milk  Act,  and  the 
Caustic-Poison  Act. 

“The  well-defined  policy  of  preventing  infractions  of  the  six 
laws  through  co-operation  of  the  industries  concerned  was  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  the  year,”  says  Mr.  Campbell.  “From  the  earliest 
days  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  under  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  it  was  found  that  a  co-operative  policy 
with  the  food  industries,  with  prosecution  and  seizure  action  as 
a  necessary  adjunct  where  educational  measures  failed,  offered 
a  most  effective  means  of  affording  the  maximum  protection  to 
the  American  consumer.” 

This  year,  says  Director  Campbell,  experts  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  have  gone  into  many  commercial  canning  plants  to  explain 
new  methods  for  detecting  the  presence  of  wormy,  mouldy,  or 
otherwise  objectionable  material  in  foods.  Warning  notices  have 
thus  been  broadcast  to  the  trades  concerned  when  their  practices 
have  been  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  law.  Such  warnings  have 
uphesitatingly  been  followed  by  seizure  and  prosecution  where 
educational  means  have  proved  ineffective. 

OUR  HUGE  IMPORTS  IN  1929 

A  MERICAN  import  trade  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1929,  amounting  to  three  and  a  quarter  billion  dol- 
"^lars,  was  the  largest  for  any  similar  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  This  is  shown  in  a  bulle¬ 
tin,  “Our  World  Trade,”  just  put  out  by  the  Foreign 
Commerce  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

The  bulletin  discloses  that  the  United  States  bought 
more  raw  silk,  sugar,  furs,  newsprint  paper,  coffee,  tin, 
wool,  wood  pulp,  diamonds,  raw  cotton,  gasoline,  flax 
seed,  meats,  lumber  and  numerous  other  products  than 
in  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  which  also  was  a  time  of 
exceptional  import  trade. 

“Imports  of  crude  materials,  principally  raw  silk, 
wool,  cotton  and  furs,”  the  Chamber’s  report  points 
out,  “showed  an  increase  of  6.4  per  cent.  The  greatest 
increases  among  imports  were  registered  in  finished 
and  semi-finished  manufactures,  12.7  per  cent  and  21 
per  cent,  respectively.  Dressed  furs,  newprints,  paper, 
tin,  copper,  leather,  gasoline,  lumber,  chemicals,  vege¬ 
table  oils  and  rayon  manufactures,  included  in  these 
two  classes,  showed  substantial  gains.  Imports  of  man¬ 
ufactured  foodstuffs  were  8  per  cent  larger  than  a  year 
ago,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  larger  receipts  of  sugar 
and  meats.  The  crude  foodstuffs  showed  a  loss  of  2 
per  cent.  Imports  of  cocoa,  beans,  nuts,  tea,  wheat  and 
spices  accounted  for  most  of  this  decline. 

“Among  the  imports  35  of  our  50  chief  imports  by 
value  (70  per  cent)  were  larger  than  in  1928,  while  in 
quantity  72  out  of  97  commodities  (74  per  cent)  in¬ 
creased. 

“Raw  silk  continued  its  record-breaking  career,”  says 
the  Chamber’s  statement,  “with  imports  of  62,620,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $309,167,000,  a  gain  of  nearly  11  per 
cent  in  quantity  and  12.4  per  cent  in  value  over  last* 
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50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners  \ 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc, 

(  Tho«.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners’  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  Buyers.  [jl 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Sinc0  i913~~  Rdefenoe:  ■  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  8c  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


801  E.  Pratt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

A>  an  inauranoe  againat  loas 

Published  by 
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SPEEDUP 
FIELD  WORK 


''-SWINCS^iHAMPERSI 


Economical  manufacturing  is  best  affected  by 
using  machinery  and  supplies  that  will  do  the 
job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Swing’s  5-8  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers 
will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Operations 
right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched 
and  is  Inspected  so  that  Every  One  we  deliver 
to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with 
samples. 


SWING  BROTHERSInc 
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EMPTY 
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year  and  33.4  per  cent  in  quantity  and  13.6  per  cent  in 
value  above  the  average  imports  for  the  five  years 
1924-1928. 

“Although  the  average  import  price  of  coffee  for  the 
three  quarters  of  1929  was  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
lower  than  last  year,  a  sharp  drop  in  price  occurred  in 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year.  We  imported  slightly 
more  than  last  year,  1,115,212,000  pounds,  at  a  total 
value  of  $324,982,000.  Both  quantity  and  value  were 
above  the  five-year  average  imports. 

“With  a  decline  in  the  average  price  from  28  to  19 
cents  per  pound,  a  record  quantity  of  crude  rubber, 
981,623,000  pounds,  valued  at  $188,547,000,  was  im¬ 
ported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1929. 

“Imports  of  cane  sugar  reached  the  record  total  of 
8,442,383,000  pounds,  36.4  per  cent  greater  than  a  year 
ago.  The  value,  $180,247,000,  was  4  per  cent  larger 
than  in  1928. 

“Receipts  of  dressed  and  undressed  furs,  valued  at 
$105,676,000,  were  12.3  per  cent  greater  than  last  year. 

“The  value  of  receipts  of  unrefined  copper  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1929  amounted  to  $76,817,000, 
59.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  1928.  The  quantity  import¬ 
ed,  476,240,000  pounds,  was  21.2  per  cent  greater  than 
last  year.  Imports  of  refined  copper  were  also  excep¬ 
tionally  large,  the  value  for  1929  amounting  to  $19,446,- 
000,  229.8  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  quan¬ 
tity  imported,  109,526,000  pounds,  was  168.5  per  cent 


larger  than  last  year.  Copper  ore,  concentrates  and 
matto  imports  amounted  to  $18,200,000  in  value,  47.9 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1928.  The  amount  imported, 
141,836,000  pounds,  was  28.6  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year. 

“Imports  of  crude  petroleum  increased  5.7  per  cent 
in  volume  over  last  year,  but  declined  11.3  per  cent  in 
value,  owing  to  lower  prices.  Cocoa  beans  increased 
21.2  per  cent  in  quantity,  but  were  off  7.1  per  cent  in 
value. 

“Other  noteworthy  increases,  compared  with  figures 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1928,  included  unmanu¬ 
factured  wool,  17.6  per  cent  in  quantity  and  12.9  per 
cent  in  value;  wood  pulp,  12  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
11.7  per  cent  in  value;  unmanufactured  cotton,  50.2  per 
cent  in  quantity  and  44.9  per  cent  in  value;  gasoline, 
naphtha,  etc.,  91.7  per  cent  in  quantity  and  53.8  per 
cent  in  value;  flaxseed,  39.2  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
42.9  per  cent  in  value ;  meats,  22.2  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  25.1  per  cent  in  value;  coconut  oil,  51  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  45.6  per  cent  in  value,  and  palm  oil,  69.3 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  75.6  per  cent  in  value. 

(And  it  should  be  added  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products  set  a  high-water  mark  in  imports.) 

“The  more  striking  decreases  were  as  follows:  Raw 
hides  and  skins,  9.8  per  cent  in  quantity  and  16.7  per 
cent  in  value ;  wheat,  6.7  per  cent  in  quantity  and  15.3 
per  cent  in  value.” 
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Just  One  ^ 

^  1  New  Machines 

of  Our  H 

m  1  For  1930 

Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer 

with 

Water  Seal 


Beet  Steamer  With  Right  Angle  Discharge 


Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  peelers  and  the  average  plant 
in  which  they  were  installed  this  year  100%. 
The  Water  Seal  did  away  with  practically  all 
loss  of  steam.  Capacity,  any  size  plant  desires. 


This  Beet  Steamer  is  only  one  of  the  21  new 
machines  that  we  have  gotten  out  to  fill  our 
line,  so  that  the  canner  can  purchase  a  mac¬ 
hine  for  any  operation  from  the  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company. 


There  is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for  every  need  in  a  canning  plant. 


BERUN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  wu. 

^pE^rHAPNAN 

'Dcanning\# 


VCANNING^#  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  Unitor^  Complete  Canning  Plane 
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Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  teJcen  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Extra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 
sizes. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


MADE  BY 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc, 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Th*rm  U  a  taving  gracm  in  a  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  ba  batter  mentally, 
phyaioally — and  financially 
Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  walooma. 


HARD  TO  ANSWER 

When  little  six-year-old  Joseph  learned  that  his 
daddy  had  been  in  battle  during  the  World  War  he  im¬ 
mediately  inquired: 

“Daddy,  were  you  shot  ” 

Daddy — No,  Sonny,  I  was  not. 

Little  Joseph — Well,  daddy,  where  were  you  hiding 


RUBBING  IT  IN 

A  young  man  with  a  pretty  but  flirtatious  fiance 
wrote  to  a  supposed  rival:  “I  have  been  told  that  you 
were  seen  kissing  my  girl.  Come  to  my  office  at  noon 
Friday  and  explain  your  conduct.” 

The  rival  answered:  “I  have  received  your  circular 
letter  and  will  attend  the  mass  meeting.” 


I 


I 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

-  ,  f~.fr  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aalcs  Ujfices  v  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

STRATEGY 

Judge  Foxy  (before  he  retired  from  the  police  bench) 
— I  can’t  understand  a  big  husky  man  like  you  beating 
a  poor  frail  little  woman  like  your  wife. 

“But  she  keeps  nagging  and  taunting  me  until  I  lose 
my  temper.” 

“What  does  she  say?” 

“She  yells,  ‘Hit  me!  I  dare  you!  Go  ahead!  Just 
hit  me  once  and  I’ll  have  you  dragged  up  before  that 
red-headed  old  fossil  of  a  judge.’  ” 

“Case  dismissed.” 


CONSOLATION 

Elderly  Lady  (about  to  go  up  in  airplane) — Oh,  Mr. 
Pilot,  you  will  bring  me  back  all  right,  won’t  you 
Pilot — Yes,  indeed.  I  never  left  anybody  up  there  yet. 
— Public  Service. 


MODEL  T,  1927 

The  tourist  rushed  into  the  country  store.  “I  wanna 
quart  of  oil,  some  gas,  a  couple  of  spark  plugs,  a  timer, 
a  five-gallon  kerosene  can  and  four  pie  tins.” 

“All  righty,”  replied  the  enterprising  clerk,  “and  you 
kin  assemble  ’er  in  the  back  room  if  you  wanto.” 


SHE  WANTED  TO  HELP 

Shop  Assistant — Something  in  golf  apparel,  madam? 
Customer — I  would  like  to  see  some  handicaps.  Large 
size,  please.  My  husband  said  that  if  he’d  had  a  big 
enough  handicap  yesterday  he’d  have  won  the  match. 


_  HINTERLAND  ILLUMINATION 

Visitor — Tell  me,  is  this  village  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity  ? 

Inhabitant — Only  when  there’s  a  thunderstorm. — 
Exchange. 


MOTOR  MINDED 

“How  about  some  nice  horseradish  ?”  said  the  grocer 
to  the  bride. 

“Oh,  no,  indeed.  We  keep  a  car.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consuflt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified,  PaMie. 

ADHESIVES,  Paetee  aad  Gaaia.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Dericaa. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

^yars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cc<larburg,  AVis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BaskeU,  Wire,  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Frnlt. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wjs. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Cdw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry- 
All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXF.S.  Corrugated  Paper 
Hinde  &  Daueh  P.  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  K  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gae.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Maehinea. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  barkers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakito  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimere. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Snp. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimoire. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY,,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robing  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Tep  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  Now  York  City. 

E  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERSv  Continneus. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Cipier. 

CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Cn.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlep  Wf-  Pibj  N.  I, 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cookai 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexaa. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  A  Dauch  P.  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES.  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (far  Cans,  Caps,  ate.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  Sea  Closing  Mach. 

DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Tima  Cheeks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINSEY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  P.  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  P.  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Moby 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsnp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cgns.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrg, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chiesuio. 

Generators.  Electric.  Baa  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SpraBue-Sells  Corp.,  Chic^o.  ^  - - * 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  EotupB^t. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Md  ^nveyora. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See 
Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clwn.  and  Grad. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranea. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuHers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas.  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners'. 

Canners’  Exchante.  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Oorp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES.  Miscellaneous.  , 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  CiW.  , 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Strasburgher  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Packers'  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Contb 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Produeta 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pe 
J.  B.  Rice  Seerl  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fklla,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  Sfee  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Ketties,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  (Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  DriTss,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

I'inclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Palls.  N.  Y. 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  snd  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaitolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  <3o..  Berlin.  Wis. 
Burton  Cook  A  Co,,  Rome.  N.  Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Y. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbur.g,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS.  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  <3orp.,  Chicago. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


tanks.  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


•  lUiLisuKArii,  quick  Bonriceb 

'^*^®Phone  and  Telegraph  Co. — ^Bverywhero 
T“ters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


tin  plate. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plato  Co.,  Pittoburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  BIACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Fklls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 


Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Ina,  Baltimore. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

K  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chiesgo. 

Sorters,  Pea.  Sea  Cleaning  and  Oradinc  Mshy. 


WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegefabla 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Prodneta. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Clenner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Service  Better  Service 


Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 


ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 


A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 


BRANCHES-M\  Over  the  World 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 


IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 


Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality, 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 


DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 


through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 


GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE, 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


